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WHERE ARE THE NINE? 


SLY note, with an undertone of discouragement, in the 

September, 1948, issue of OraTE Fratres (p.468) has 

sent me to the typewriter. There were indeed other and 

optimistic tones in that issue, but it seems that there were 

300 priests present at the Boston Liturgical Week of 1948, 

while, at the same time, a Catholic building convention in 
Chicago drew 3,000 of the clergy. Actually Chicago was favored ten to 
one, but let us be content with nine to one, for scriptural reasons. 

Perhaps with some justification one could write about secularism or 
materialism within the Church. It has been said that churchmen would 
do well to attack first secularism within the Church before condemning 
it in the world. But secularism is not my theme at present. Rashly I am 
entering the field of the liturgy, and attempting for the first time an 
article for ORaATE Fratres. I am dealing with a state of mind — in priests 
and people — which makes the teaching of the liturgy difficult. 

I plead guilty myself to that state of mind, and I have been asking 
myself why I did not go to Boston. Is it that I am ungrateful for what 
OraTE Fratres has done for me? I had been teaching religion for a num- 
ber of years before the first issue of ORATE FratreEs appeared. I subscribed 
immediately and I think I have read every issue since the first and yet, 
even if the editor should have the temerity to accept this article, I would 
feel no special competence as a writer on the liturgy. On the other hand, 
Jam not in a position to decide whether in the mind of the many builders 
of churches the materialistic aspect is uppermost. I do know that recently 
Iheard a pastor remark in regard to his newly dedicated church, of which 
he is proud: ‘“‘Well, if it makes the people more spiritual I’m satisfied.” 

Lest I be misunderstood, may I say that I intend to continue to sub- 
scribe to ORATE FraTREs for years to come. As an observer I can bear 
witness to the excellent, positive good that has been accomplished by this 
magazine. As for the liturgical week, well, only one out of ten returned 
to render thanks to Christ! The average of Ornate Fratres holds up in 
proportion. My personal opinion is that the Church in the United States 
is deeply indebted to the Benedictines, and, incidentally, to those pioneer 
priests in the diocese of St. Paul who first pleaded for a liturgical move- 
ment in this country.” 





*Cf. Fr. Busch, in the magazine America, Aug. 30, 1924. 
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My basic theme in this article is a state of mind. I refer to the difficulty 
found in persuading Catholics, and I include priests, to develop the habit 
of praising God and of rendering thanks to God, especially through the 
liturgical forms. Naturally it would be unfair to indict either priests or 
people. I know a prominent layman who more than once has said to 
priests: “Father, I feel so grateful to God.” That we all fail in sufficient 
gratitude may be admitted, yet there are thousands of grateful priests 
and people. Be that as it may, I am referring to the failure of the Church’s 
official forms of praise and of gratitude to take hold on priests and people. 
Personally I cannot become very excited over the psalms. Of course I know 
individual priests who are enthusiastic, but I am referring to the rank and 
file. If priests do say the Benedicite after Mass I feel that the majority of 
them force themselves to repeat it. My problem in this article is the dif- 
ference in state of mind between the writer in ORATE Fratres who com- 
poses an enthusiastic treatise on the Alleluia and the pastor or teacher who 
blandly looks at the title and tosses the treatise aside. 

I have stated that I am not dealing with secularism within the Church. 
Neither am I bemoaning human ingratitude nor referring to modern man’s 
effort to push God out of His world. I am not concerned with sacerdotal 
laziness. I do not have in mind the impact of science on the outlook of 
modern man. I am not discussing the effect of the capitalistic “profit” 
motive on our spirituality. All of these obstacles to the liturgy, and they 
are tremendous, are taken for granted. It is mainly a waste of time to 
bemoan the world’s indifference. But I presume that we should attempt 
to look into the reason for our own failures. For instance, I admit that I 
tried the dialog Mass on high school boys twenty-three years ago. I did 
not make it “click.” From that experience, and from many other failures, 
I have the suspicion that the subtle obstacles to the liturgical movement 
are not the “queers,” not the extremists, nor the view of many priests 
that the movement is a fad. The obstacle may be a state of mind acquired 
or inculcated before one comes to the liturgy. 

Granting that the liturgy is not limited to praise of God and to the 
rendering of thanks to God, these two factors are, nevertheless being 
singled out for treatment at the present. And granting that in their own 
way priests and people may in various ways praise God and give Him 
thanks, we are considering why these same priests and people do not seem 
to “take” to the Church’s official forms of praise and of gratitude, or, if 
you will, why the liturgical movement does not have more of an appeal 
for these priests and people. 

1) In theory of course they admit that God is deserving of praise and 
of gratitude. Priests treat these themes in sermons. Yet actually Catholics 
seem seldom to think of praising God for the Rocky Mountains, for the 
Redwoods, for our coal deposits, for our fields of wheat, for the rain, the 
sun, and for man’s inventive genius. Do very many become spiritual by 
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THE NINE 


gazing at the Empire State building in New York? As the Catholic 
botanist examines the leaf under his microscope does he well up with 
admiration for the Creator and Designer? God just does not come to 
mind with the average doctor who deals with the marvelous arrangement 
of nerve and muscle in the human body. It seldom occurs to the average 
mother to go to Mass for the sole purpose of praising God. As the Sisters 
are whisked along the highway they may be saying: “Gloria Patri .. .,” 
but are they thanking God for gasoline? As the priest begins Lauds around 
eleven p.m. does he consciously feel that he is praising God? Or as he 
hurries to his morning Mass is it the thought of the stipend that moves 
him or is it: Voluntarie sacrificabo tibi, celebrabo nomen tuum, Domine? 

I do not imply condemnation here. I am trying to set out a state of 
mind. It merely does not seem to occur naturally to people to praise God, 
and secondly, even if it should occur to them, they do not think of the 
official forms of praise and of gratitude. The process of becoming spiritual 
has been separated from life. These same people spontaneouly praise a good 
athlete, a stream-lined automobile, a successful business-man, a beautiful 
dress or a fine sermon. But God seems too far removed from daily life, 
from autumn colors, from an Iowa corn field, from Texas oil, from a 
high I. Q., from a beautiful face, from the atom, to be praised for any 
one or all. 

Is not such a state of mind an obstacle to the furtherance of the liturgi- 
cal movement? And may not a partial explanation be found in the way 
God has been presented to these people? 

2) Novenas are popular. But the query is often heard: “What do you 
get out of going to Vespers, or to Mass, or to Benediction?” 

Human self-centeredness, human bargaining with God, human greed, 
the desire for publicity and for recognition of the “self” will always 
plague us. However, one might expect a better balance, a little more 
willingness to “give” with no thought of “getting.” 

The catechism says that we are created to know, love and serve God. 
But do we not find an- obstacle to the liturgical movement and to the 
duty of praising in the manner in which self-perfection is presented to us 
in much spiritual literature, in moral and ascetic theology? The starting 
point is often the self. Whether intended or not, self-perfection becomes 
the end or goal and actually the individual becomes mainly self-centered. 
Ihave just opened a new book on the supernatural life. One of the main 
points stressed is: “One thing is necessary: To save my soul.” The indi- 
vidual is thus turned in upon himself constantly. Few persons consciously 
realize that the purpose of life is outside the self, and that the model of 
the supernatural man is Christ, not the self. In moral theology duties to 
self are treated out of all proportion to duties to neighbor.” 


*Cf. Compendium Theologiae Moralis, by Sabetti-Barrett. 
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Gradually the attitude grows that one does not perfect himself by 
praise, by gratitude. One is taught constantly to look for the rewards to 
himself of doing this or that. God is practically lowered to the status of 
agent for the self-development of the individual. One does not think of 
self-development following from unselfish praise of God. Free, spontaneous 
praise of God does not come readily to one who has been taught to think; 
“What will I get out of it?” 


3) In the third place, and granting the uniqueness of the part of the 
priest who alone has power to transubstantiate, may it not be that one 
reason why the Mass does not appeal to more people lies in their failure 
to realize that they have something to do at Mass? They feel they are 
passive attendants. Even many a missal lover will fuss and worry over 
getting in the proper number of collects, but I have yet to hear of one 
who, for instance, concentrates on uti accepta habeas . . . haec dona, haec 
munera, baec sancta sacrificia, or on the word offerimus, or on suscipe, 
sancte Pater. The priest often says: “I'll say my Mass at seven.” But the 
Mass is said to be divided into the “Mass of the Catechumens” and the 
“Mass of the Faithful.”” Many do think of the Mass only as a prayer, for 
Father “says” Mass and the people are required to “hear” Mass. When the 
people are asked what they “bring” to Mass the answer is either “my 
rosary” or “my missal.” It is always interesting to experiment with any 
group to seek to determine how many of them have the consciousness 
that they are in theory bringing an object to Mass and that they partici- 
pate in the transference of that transubstantiated object to God. 


4) The liturgy is a strange, cryptic, and perhaps we might say foreign 
thing to the majority of those watching a baptism or attending Mass. Is 
not an obstacle to the liturgical movement found in the attitude that, 
sociologically speaking, the liturgical movement appears as an effort to 
impose an antique or foreign culture on a present generation? The diffi- 
culty experienced by the liturgical movement is indicated, for instance, 
by the failure of most relatives of a newly-ordained priest to realize just 
what that word priest means. Unwittingly perhaps some liturgical writers 
give the impression that they are mainly antiquarians. And John Doe just 
does not know “what all that stuff is about.” Since the liturgy is 9 


strange a thing, John Doe may want to praise God in his own way rather | 


than through the medium of the liturgy. 


5) Let us examine other factors beside the “strange” liturgy. A pliable 
individual, taken into a preparatory or major seminary or into a mon- 
astery, is, in theory, molded, transformed into a different man. In a sens 
he lives in a world apart. Unbeknown perhaps to him a gulf develops be- 
tween his thinking and the thinking even of his folks back home. Certainly 
his language — philosophical, liturgical, theological, canonical — is dif- 
ferent from what is heard in the home. In his first sermons the people may 
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THE NINE 


be wondering what all those strange terms mean. Now, much of this is 
unavoidable. And the common sense of most priests enables them to make 
adjustments after a few years of experience. With no intention of casting 
aspersions, may I take as an instance a Benedictine to whom the opus Dei 
or the praise of God has become a sort of second nature. When he writes 
or speaks he may not realize the distance that separates his fine zeal to 
praise God from the view of the average businessman or from the athleti- 
cally inclined student. The young priest is, as it were, expert in the tech- 
niques, in the language of praise of God. But he may have lost the “feel” 
of the people. He has the “feel” of the liturgist, but he has had little or 
no training in how to translate the richness of the language of the liturgy 
into the language or the expression of the people. 


Too frequently, alas, the priest in the rectory is separated from the 
thinking, the outlooks of the people. The fact that Cardinal Suhard has 
thought it wise to permit some priests in France to put off their clerical 
garb and to live among the workers may have tremendous repercussions 
in more than one realm of clerical activity. We may not have here in the 
United States that gulf that exists in France between clergy and laity but 
there are some indications that it is growing in this country. My point 
merely is that in the laudable desire to train both priests and laity to 
think as the Church thinks on matters liturgical more effort should be 
made to discover first how the people absorb our teaching. Our illustra- 
tions, our analogies may be technically correct but environmentally inept. 
A pastor whom I once knew was accustomed to quote frequently the 
psalmist. By accident, one day I asked one of his parishioners who the 
“psalmist” was. “Darned if I know,” was the reply. 


Far be it from me to imply, at this late date in liturgical development, 
that OraTE Fratres has been unaware of these five obstacles which I 
have singled out for treatment. I mention them as background for the 
five points which follow. Neither do I claim that the five obstacles are 
universally in force. But it seems to me that they are of sufficient im- 
portance to merit constant effort to change them. 


1) The theology of the seminary manuals does not make the seminarian 
thrill with thoughts of praise of God. The Church has made mandatory 
in the training of the priest the philosophical, Thomistic approach to God. 
The Church has not made mandatory the approach of St. Francis of 
Assisi. My first suggestion is that writers on the liturgy pay more atten- 
tion to Christ’s approach to God — a4 loving Father. 

Recently I attended a lecture by a theologian on the subject of making 
God “real” to the people. He started off by showing that we know He 
is an infinitely perfect Being. Not once did he suggest that we use the 
term Father. Now, human nature often shys away from the abstract 
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notion of perfection. Moreover the metaphysical idea of being is cold; the 
idea of Father is warm. What Christ had in mind when He used the term 
“heavenly Father is perfect” was generosity, all-embracing charity, eternal 
giving. 

In theology the aim is to produce an argumentative, error-hunting 
mind.’ Need we be surprised if a praising mind does not ensue, a mind 
that sees the good and gives God the credit? We are trained to prove, not 
to praise. 

This is the type of mind that is brought to the liturgy. At the begin- 
ning of each year I make it a practice to have the students give me their 
idea of God. The board will be covered with such words as Creator, Judge, 
Last End, Being infinitely perfect, omniscience, omnipotence, power, He 
who is. Sometimes I get such words as Goodness, heaven. But very seldom 
do I get the word Father. Now, is it not strange that multitudes who 
theoretically daily say the Our Father are not accustomed to think of 
God as a loving Father? Apparently no one has seen fit to train the 
people in the “philosophy” of the Our Father. Even in the catechisms we 
use the metaphysical idea of being. Our constant dinning of the philo- 
sophical approach to God has resulted in God being pushed far off, or 
being thought of as a cold proposition. By way of contrast, listen to 
Christ: “I have manifested thy name... . Just Father, the world has 
not known thee, but I have known thee... . And I have made known to 
them thy name, and will make it known, in order that the love with which 
thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in them” (John 17:6, 25-26). 

I believe that the problem of overcoming obstacles to the liturgical 
movement lies much deeper than any question of the vernacular in the 
liturgy. The Our Father has been in the vernacular for centuries. People 
have not grasped its “philosophy,” its “psychology.” Praise for God, well- 
wishing for God is there in the first half which leads directly up to Him. 
We should not speak of the seven-fold petitions. We should divide it into 
halves, the first half leading us out of ourselves and up to well-wishing 
for God, desire for His external honor. Christ was constantly seeking to 
bring God close to us. Philosophy tends to make Him distant. And the 
constant speaking of prayer as petition obliterates the idea of prayer a 
praise. Why is it that the Song of the Creatures by St. Francis is not 
part of our training? 

One reason why I failed originally with the dialog Mass was that I tried 
to teach the Mass without first inculcating the idea of God as a loving 


*T¢ must be noted that, in the teaching of sacred theology, error is not merely 
denounced, it is destroyed’’ (J. C. Fenton, ‘“Theology and Religion,’’ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review, June, 1945, p. 462). ‘‘One final characteristic of the clerical course 
in theology has to be set down, namely, its polemical character. The fact is evi- 
dent; the course practically moves from adversary to adversary, and at every turn 
comes to grips with error’’ (J. C. Murray, ‘“Towards a Theology for the Lay- 
man,”’ Theological Studies, March, 1944, pp. 60-61). 
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Father. Now I always precede the teaching of the Mass with the notion 
of God as Father. The separation of dogma from moral in theology has 
ill-prepared us as teachers of religion. It is much easier to love God if we 
first know Him as Father. It is easier to induce people to participate in 
the Mass if they first grasp the truth of God as originator and creator of 
their power to think and choose, as provider of all of our natural resources, 
and as adopter at baptism.‘ Of course modern science tends to make the 
thought of our dependence on God remote, as, for instance, the practice 
of those in the Imperial Valley of California merely telephoning for “rain” 
by way of irrigation water. Nevertheless we need not be afraid to show 
how dependent the very scientist is on Him who first bound that terrific 
power in the atom." 

2) The liturgy is God-centered. Fine. But the tendency in moral and 
ascetic theology is to make the individual self-centered by placing em- 
phasis on his self-perfection first. Moreover the self is set up as the model 
for our treatment of our neighbor, when, as a matter of fact, Christ is 
the model — “That as I have loved you, you also love one another” (John 
13:35). Also the liturgy is social, yet the claim of some theologians is 
that the theology of the manuals is individualistic.’ 

Since Christ was God-centered and neighbor-centered, since the Our 
Father is social, would it not help the liturgical movement to have more 
articles dealing with this principle: “Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his justice, and all these things shall be given you besides” (Mt. 6:33)? 
The principle is: First give (offer, praise, adore) and in the second place 
seek to “‘get.” The structure of the Our Father and of the Mass show this 
principle. The paradox in Christianity is that self-development comes 
when it is not directly sought. The purpose of life is to be a credit to 
our Father. It is outside the self. It is not “to save my soul.” People can 
be made generous and unselfish. One of the most beautiful mistakes of 
which I have heard is the story of the old Irishman who brought a dollar 
to the priest and said: ‘Father, will you please say a Mass for our Lord.” 

3) May it not be that more people would feel that they are doing 
something at Mass, or have a part in the Mass, if the Mass were made to 
grow out of American life? John Doe cares very little whether sacrifice 
be universal, or whether the Alleluia be Hebrew or Greek. But John Doe 
can be shown what was behind that collection he took up to purchase a 


‘Cf. W. H. Russell, Jesus The Divine Teacher, pp. 161-167. 

‘Cf. A. Cressy Morrison, Man Does Not Stand Alone (Revell Co., New 
York, 1944). 

“If you look now at scientific theology as it is taught in our seminaries, you 
cannot deny the fact and I say this not on my own authority but on the 
authority of many other theologians who are teachers, professors of scientific 
theology — that Catholic theology in its contemporary form is shot through 
with a very individualistic current of thought’ (J. C. Murray, in: Man and 
Modern Secularism, Trinity Press, 704 Broadway, New York, 1940, p. 153). 
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watch for Bill Barnes as a testimonial for twenty-five years of faithful 
service. Mary Smith can be shown the beauty behind the practice which 
she promotes of giving a “shower” for the bride-to-be. And indeed Mary 
is sure to bring a gift to that shower, and to keep her eyes on the gift, 
and to see if it pleases the recipient. Dante Gualtieri can be shown that 
the ring which he instinctively got for his girl friend did some real 
“talking” when presented to her. These are human, up-to-date customs, 
Now, granted that God is a loving Father, what is more easily grasped 
than the idea of bringing some bread and wine as a “sign,” a token of 
affection, and of having it “changed,” “‘transubstantiated” into a worth- 
while, spiritual, infinite, powerfully-speaking Gift to present together 
with the priest to our Father? 

My suggestion would be that more articles in OraTE FRatRes deal 
with what people naturally, normally do in their every-day lives and then 
show how these same principles are at work in the Mass. Moreover, the 
essential idea of the Mass has to be repeated often. I do not mean theologi- 
cal articles dealing with the nature of sacrifice. That controversial point 
can be avoided in the effort to make people understand that there is a 
transfer of an object from themselves to God. 


A difficulty arises here of course. Articles dealing with the fringes of 
the liturgy and articles that abound in learning must be supplied if the 
editor of a magazine is to hold his clientele. It is said that one must 
distinguish between the liturgical esthetes and the people. Articles which 
are simple, prosaic, may not appeal to the esthetes. There is a tendency 
in some esthetes to wish to appear “above” the people, to appear better 
informed. Yet the need remains for making the people feel that the liturgy 
is modern, that there is nothing foreign or cryptic in the idea that: “No 
one shall appear with his hands empty before the Lord; but everyone 
shall offer according to what he hath” (Deut. 16:16-17). 


Generally the Mass is presented from the atonement angle or from the 
petition angle. The people do not seem to realize that it is also sacrificium 
laudis, or that they can prove their love with the Mass. By nature they 
know that they can do something with flowers when presented to the sick 
person, and that “money talks.” They need much instruction in the truth 
that they can do something with the Mass, that they can praise, show 
love, thank with it. 


4) Let us look further into the need of overcoming the state of mind 
that the liturgy is foreign or mainly an antique. Certainly it is a matter 
of education, of enlightenment. Those who write on the history of the 
offertory rite have been of great assistance to us, at least they have been to 
me. And there is no doubt but that writers on “Splendor of the Chant” 
or on “O Oriens” have a “feel” for the liturgy. However, in the attempt 
to “reform” America it does not do to order all pastors, even in small, 
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struggling rural parishes, to put in immediately the proper antependium 
before the altar, as one bishop did. Those who have been to Solesmes may 
have acquired a nostalgia for the graceful Gregorian tunes and the rites 
as performed in an ideal setting. But if their “tone” is superior to the 
people or even to the “plebeian” priest, they may turn both against the 
liturgy. 

Again, is it not a matter of having the “feel” of the people and of the 
average priest? Many of the priests who are apathetic to the liturgical 
movement have real religion in their hearts. Must not the enthusiast for 
the liturgy first learn to think with the people, to understand their very 
indifference? Must not basic education precede liturgical education? What 
is strange must be translated into living language. Is not the “material- 
ism,” the grassrootsness of the vocabulary of Christ a hint to us? Like 
Christ, the writer on the liturgy must be adept at analogy, at pointing 
out unsuspected connections. What is “foreign” must be made to seem 
natural and local. What is “‘antique” must be portrayed as a living, pres- 
ent reality. Our ecclesiastical terms must be “set” or translated into local 
terms — worker terms, farmer terms, office terms, athletic terms. 


I am not hinting at a liturgy in the vernacular when I repeat here the 
familiar accusation heard from outside the Church: “Rome keeps her 
mysteries locked up in a foreign tongue.” I am referring to what may be 
called the “ecclesiastical mind” when it constantly refuses to seek to 
understand the mind of people in the United States. I am referring to a 
certain smugness or aloofness. For instance, in my seventeen years experi- 
ence in the Washington Catholic Evidence Guild I often noticed on the 
part of some priests and of some of the laity an attitude that this “street- 
preaching” was not “respectable.” It “cheapened” religion. It was “Salva- 
tion Army stuff.” Now, respectability is a very good word in itself, 
but-—! And a certain fastidiousness in regard to the liturgy may turn 
people against the liturgy. 


5) My fifth point, briefly, is this: The liturgical movement would 
prosper more if more priests were scriptural-minded, if they not only 
knew intimately the word of God as it fell from Christ’s lips but could 
also visualize His character for the people as He uttered that word. I 
think the editor of OraTE Fratres must have had some such thought 
in mind. In the May, 1947, issue he reprinted from the English Dominican 
magazine Blackfriars a splendid article by Fr. Pepler on “The Bread of 
the Word.” I need not repeat here large sections of that article which 
holds that the members of the Church “sometimes perhaps speak rather 
the language of the pagan sages, like Plato and Aristotle, than the Word 
of God in Christ Jesus,” and that the “doctrine of Catholics does often 
appear to those outside the Church as arid legalism and dubious argu- 
mentation.” 
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In teaching religion I have often noticed that the students regard it 
merely as an “it,” a system, an impersonal thing. I have found some who 
regard the sacraments merely as “things.” Behind baptism, behind the 
Mass, behind or in the very word Church they do not visualize Christ, 
Religion becomes “proof” or “definition” and is largely verbalism. We 
need the definitions, but someone must put life into them, for Christ 
made all of life personal. ‘““My food is to do the will of him who sent me, 
to accomplish his work” (John 4:34); “I do always the things that are 
pleasing to him” (John 8:29), “Who makes his sun to rise on the good 
and the evil, and sends rain on the just and the unjust” (Mt. 5:45); “I 
give thee thanks, Father” (John 11:41). I do not find these texts in the 
Sunday gospels. 

My final suggestion, then, would be that more effort be made in 
liturgical publications to acquaint the people with the living, challenging, 
God-centered Jesus of the Gospels. What is wrong with looking at Him 
to learn how to praise, to thank? The Gospels read in the Sunday Masses 
do not fully acquaint us with this Man who, for instance, meeting Simon 
for the first time and using His eyes on him, “looking upon him” (John 
1:42), won him; who so attracted people that “they are all seeking thee” 
(Mk. 1:37); who peering into the dingy tax collector’s stall said: “Follow 
me” (Mt. 9:9); who insisted that “I came that they may have life” (John 
10:10); and who said: “These things I have spoken to you that my joy 
may be in you” (John 15:11) and that “I have called you friends” (John 
15:15) so that we might learn what is the purpose of life: “I have glori- 


fied thee on earth; I have accomplished the work that thou hast given me 


to do” (John 17:4). — 
. Fi. RUSSE 
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A FAMILY REFLECTION 


HILE there are millions of good solid Christian 
homes in the United States today, it is no exag- 
geration to say that family life generally is at its 
lowest level since the days of the Roman Empire. 
The health of the family must be measured in 

terms of three fundamental things: 1) The permanence of mar- 
riage, reflecting the mutual love and fidelity of husband and wife. 
2) The number of children and the quality of the parent-child 
relationships. 3) The happiness of the family, expressed in the 
unity of its dedication of all activity to God and in the unity of 
its temporal joy and harmony. 


Our national family life is steadily declining on all three tests. 
It is not merely the statistics which show this: that, for instance, 
the divorce rate has advanced to the point where there are yearly 
averages of one divorce for three marriages; or that for most of 
the years of the past two decades the nation has had a net repro- 
duction-rate lower than that necessary to maintain a stable pop- 
ulation (even though the total population has risen because of the 
increase in life expectancy), with the largest cities falling behind 
by one-fourth the minimum rate; or that juvenile delinquency and 
crime have risen to unparalleled heights. 


The more sobering picture is that a new cultural attitude is be- 
coming accepted which attempts to excuse or justify or even laud 
the changes. In the name of the emancipation of women and the 
defense of freedom of the individual, divorce and re-marriage have 
attained ‘‘respectability.’’ In the name of protecting the health of 
mothers, of securing standards for children and, more recently, in 
the name of mankind's survival, birth control through use of con- 
traceptives has become so acceptable that prominent matrons are 
pictured on the Society Page of a metropolitan newspaper as they 
schedule their Planned Parenthood activities; and the Book-of-the- 
Month, which reaches into the homes of nearly a million of the 
“better families,’’ selects as its choice for the month a tract like 
William Vogt’s, Road to Survival, which has as its thesis that 
birth control through contraceptives, rhythm, and/or sterilization 
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is an absolute necessity because the population is already too large 
for the world’s potential food supply. In the name of physical and 
mental health, the Lord’s Day has become synonymous with re- 
laxation and entertainment which in its modern forms can rarely 
be called ‘“‘keeping holy’’ the Sabbath. In the name of bringing 
joy into drab lives, we have created a web of commercial enter- 
tainment in which the seven capital sins (and rarely the virtues) 
are the center of interest; and in which — in magazines, novels, 
movies and radio drama — family life is portrayed, with notable 
exceptions, as the neurotic jerkings of abnormal creatures who are 
controlled by passions. In the name of democracy and equality of 
opportunity, the school and other public agencies have taken over 
more and more of the functions of the family, and non-family 
activities absorb more and more of the children’s time and loyalty, 
In the name of scientific-economic progress we have built terrifying 
cities, crowding families into tiny cubicles, one on top of the other 
and none with sufficient “‘space, light and air’’ — human families 
stifled in order that a labor supply be close at hand to maintain 
mass production of dead, non-spiritual products. 


What are the explanations for this subtle undermining of the 
place and strength of the family? There is a temptation to turn 
first to the material environment, to the economic order and to 
the temporal problems of family life. Indeed, the environmental 
hazards of family life are great. 


But the environmental interpretation leaves many questions un- 
answered. In fact, on the pure score of environment, has there not 
been a tremendous gain for the family in the last century? Think 
of the material advantages that the average family has today over 
conditions of a century ago. In the field of medicine there are 
skilled surgeons, marvelous drugs, and efficient hospitals which 
have taken much of the danger and pain out of child-bearing and 
child rearing. Plant genetics, canning and refrigeration enable the 
family to draw upon the foods of the whole world to secure a 
balanced diet. Improved housing makes possible a comfortable 
shelter for the family, with steady heat throughout the winter, 
with electric lights, with sanitary disposal of waste, with running 
water, with machines for washing, drying and ironing, with in- 
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FAMILY REFLECTION 


stant heat for cooking and warming baby bottles, with vacuum 
cleaners for hunting dust, with permanent paints that dry in an 
hour — and so it goes. The development of the radio makes pos- 
sible educational and recreational programs for the family right at 
home. Automobiles make getting to church, school and social visit- 
ing easier. Schoolhouses, well-equipped, and teachers, well-trained, 
aid the family of all classes in education of the children. Shorter 
working hours give the father much more time at home than he 
had originally in the factory system, and mechanization has given 
the farmer more time too. Government laws, labor organization 
and a system of social security have increased the income and eco- 
nomic security of the family enormously. 


So while there are still problems and unjust inequalities in the 
economic and environmental system, just as certainly the average 
family today is far better off materially than the families of past 
generations, We must, then, look to other causes for an explana- 
tion of the condition of family life. 


Is it not apparent that what has changed is the system of values? 
The family has become spiritually empty. It is the family’s spiritual 
weakness, not its material hazards, which constitute the major 
problem we must combat today. 

Secularism affects all of us parents. Even though we may main- 
tain the form of religious worship, we are influenced by the ma- 
terialism of the age. We divorce our religious truths from daily 
life. We depend upon ourselves and upon material things for the 
meaning and sustaining force of marriage. We have the same basic 
problems as our ancestors — sickness, death, loss of income, fatigue, 
suspicion. The effects of original sin are no greater nor less today 
than formerly! But we place our faith in Science, Savings, and 
Sanitation. Our first reaction to a problem is “‘get the penicillin” 
—and only if the drug fails do our thoughts turn to God. We 
think we can buy our way out of family problems, and we do not 
want to undertake the responsibilities of marriage until financial 
security is assured. We ignore or neglect the spiritual truths and 
joys which God intended for us. We are on our own — and our 
marriages are fickle, frivolous and fragile; our children are few and 
spaced; our home life is a neat balancing of juvenile and parental 
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delinquency. We may keep up a front, but deep-down we are un- 
happy, confused and fearful. 

For unless the trials and problems of family life, as well as its 
joys and compensations, are viewed under the plan of the Father- 
hood of God, the family cannot stand the strains and temptations 
of modern life. Our good Christian ancestors did not have all the 
inventions of modern science, but they had deep faith in the provi- 
dence of God. And their marriages were lasting, their children were 
many, and their family happiness was real. No matter what the 
tribulations, there was Faith to see it through. None of them 
claimed to understand the fulness of the mystery of life, but they 
did know that God watches over us and brings good out of evil. 
Did a husband die in the prime of life, leaving a widow with many 
children? Did a mother die in childbirth? Did a husband turn 
to drunkenness and desert his family? Did a son turn out to bea 
black-sheep? Did illness afflict the children, crippling or killing 
them in tender years? Did plague or drouth or unemployment or 
fire leave the family without resources? Did an additional child 
seem more than the strength or the pocketbooks of the parents 
could tolerate? Did the problems of feeding, clothing and schooling 
seem beyond the means of even complete devotion to the task? 


Certainly these conditions prevailed in the past (and with more 
reason than today). But the reaction was different, because the 
whole interpretation of life was different. Then there was faith 
that all, somehow, fitted into the plan of divine providence. There 
was hope and confidence that if one sincerely strove to do what 
was right, if one followed the divine and natural law to the best 
of one’s ability, then God would take care of things. No matter 
how tragic and sad events might seem from the immediate and lim- 
ited vision, there was faith that all was well in the providence of 
God. 


The future of the family depends not so much on the develop- 
ment of new scientific aids as on the return to the old, and eternal, 
principle of strength. Our error is not because we use modern ma- 
terial achievements, They are generally good and useful aids to the 
family. Our difficulty is the neglect of the spiritual fountain which 
alone gives purpose and strength to our marriages. We do not need 
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FAMILY REFLECTION 


new medicines, new housing, or increased social security benefits 
nearly as much as we need the sacrament. 

For God intends that every step and movement of the family 
should be guided by His hand, if we will but recognize and seek it. 

First, the very origin of the family is of divine decree. As Pope 
Pius XI declared: “‘the sacred partnership of true marriage is con- 
stituted both by the will of God and the will of man” (Casti 
Connubit). It is true that the nature of the contract involves the 
free choice of the partners, but marriage is not just a man-made 
contract, like the sale of property or other voluntary transactions. 
In fact, does any other contract between two persons have this 
quality: that henceforth the regulation of the contract is completely 
outside the governance of man or the state in its essentials? “From 
God comes the very institution of marriage, the ends for which it 
was instituted, the laws that govern it, the blessings that flow from 
it’ (Pope Pius XI: ibid.). Is there any other contract between 
two persons of which it can be said, as Pope Pius XI says of mar- 
riage: ‘“hence these laws cannot be subject to any human decrees or 
to any contrary pact even of the spouses themselves’? This in- 
violable stability, subject only to the direct law of God Himself, 
characterizes every true marriage, even among non-Christians (Pope 
Pius VI, quoted by Pope Pius XI: Casti Connubii), and teaches 
us the dignity and seriousness of marriage. 


Second, through the power of His divine Son, God has raised 
marriage to a new level, a supernatural level — and given this way 
of life the dignity of a sacrament. Our marriage becomes something 
new and dazzling: ‘‘A sign and source of that peculiar internal 
grace by which ‘it perfects natural love, it confirms an indissoluble 
union, and sanctifies both man and wife’ ’’ (ibid.). The full mean- 
ing of this truth cannot be realized in a single day, certainly not 
on the wedding day. It is a potential source of strength for the 
whole of married life, growing more precious with the years. But 
as Pope Pius XI warned: “‘the grace of matrimony will remain for 
the most part an unused talent hidden in the field unless the parties 
exercise these supernatural powers and cultivate and develop the 
seeds of grace they have received’”’ (ibid.). Our modern failure is 
there: that we forget that while matrimony does not impress char- 
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acter like baptism and holy orders, still it has an ‘‘efficacious power 
which... is undying” (ibid.); which truth led Pope Pius XI to 
quote Cardinal Bellarmine: “For it is a sacrament like to that of 
the Eucharist, which not only when it is being conferred, but also 
whilst it remains, is a sacrament; for as long as the married parties 
are alive, so long is their union a sacrament of Christ and the 
Church” (ibid.). 


As we begin to appreciate this, as we reflect that God has chosen 
to make our marriage a “‘living image of that most fruitful union 
of Christ and the Church’’ (ibid.), we are able to surmount diffi- 
culties that otherwise would defeat us. A husband and wife who 
know that they preserve the efficacious powers of a sacrament in 
their midst cannot worry, cannot quarrel, cannot become discour- 
aged, cannot fear to the point of failure. The obstacles and dan- 
gers are there as before, but now the yoke ‘‘is sweet.’’ Now both 
their joys and their sorrows can be offered up to enable them to 
grow in love to a degree not possible on the natural level, to love 
“‘as Christ also loved the Church’’ (Eph. 5:25). This love of hus- 
band and wife is strong and great on the natural level. God made 
it so when He said: “It is not good for man to be alone’ (Gen. 
2:18). Now it takes on new meaning and depth, in the joys of 
a sacrament mutually conferred and possessed. 

Third, God not only gives us the grace to meet the requirements 
of marriage; He has ordained that family life itself can become a 
means of Christian perfection. Thus, it may in a general way be 
called a vocation, a way of life, a means of sanctity. Pope Pius XI 
expressed it beautifully when he wrote: ‘“This outward expression 
of love in the home demands not only mutual help but must go 
further; must have as its primary purpose that man and wife help 
each other day by day in forming and perfecting themselves in the 
interior life, so that through their partnership in life they may ad- 
vance ever more and more in virtue, and above all that they may 
grow in true love towards God and their neighbor . . .”’ (ibid.). 

And so we have the potentiality in our daily life, if we would 
but use it, not only of performing our natural duties but of rising 
in spiritual perfection through and in the daily tasks of family 
life. Every act of the day is a special means of sanctification. Each 
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FAMILY REFLECTION 


day can be, not just a repetition of pots and pans, making money 
to buy food and clothing, correcting unruly children, settling dis- 
putes — not just this but a step in developing the interior life and 
growing in love towards God. When viewed in this light, the daily 
routine, the irksome tasks and likewise the intimate joys — all 
take on a new aspect. They are not something to be endured or 
enjoyed for themselves alone; they are a means to a higher end. 


And as though it were not enough for God to enable us by our 
love for each other to gain mutual help in spiritual perfection, He 
adds another way for the spiritual strength and growth of the 
family. Through Christ He established His Church which is made 
up of cells, parishes. In the parish all the neighboring families are 
gathered together in a special communal bond, and in their midst 
is the priest, who offers holy Mass for them. Even if the parents 
are unable to go to daily Mass God does not neglect them. Through 
the priest who offers Mass for his parish, each family is included in 
the intention and is privileged to share in some way in the blessings 
of the Sacrifice. So the parish comes to mean much to the family. 
It is the normal means by which we are united with each other 
and with other families in the central act of worship, holy Mass, 
and from which we receive the graces and spiritual treasures to try 
to become more Christ-like. 


Fourth, God’s plan for the increase of the human race rests on 
marriage. He permits husband and wife to share consciously in the 
miracle of His creative act, whereby a soul is made where nothing 
existed before. Marriage is, as Pope Pius XI writes, something ‘‘en- 
tirely different both from the union of animals — and also from 
the haphazard unions of men, which are far removed from all true 
and honorable unions of will...’ (ibid.). God chooses man and 
woman, joined in matrimony, for an honor which is infinitely 
superior to the highest achievement of the greatest scientist, the 
greatest artist, the greatest statesman — and, to be in tune with 
modern values, the greatest athlete or the greatest movie star. How 
little do we appreciate the power that God has given us! How 
wretched and ungrateful we are when that power is used illicitly 
for selfish purposes! The knowledge that God, so to speak, waits 
on us for the individual creation of another soul is a truth which 
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raises love to new levels of sanctity and tenderness and drives away 
the temptation of lust. It is commonplace what rigors men will- 
ingly undergo, what training they endure, what sacrifices they make 
in order to achieve worldly renown, to be an All-American figure. 
How much more willingly we ought to undergo the disciplines of 
marriage to have a share in the procreation of new life, a dignity 
that is not approached on the natural level. The pride of parents 
is well founded when it comes from the awesome knowledge that 
God in His love uses them in His creation of souls. 


Fifth, and finally, God in the plan of redemption, in the mys- 
tery of His love, gives to parents an honor which man of his own 
would not dare to hope for. He adopts our children as His own. 
He instituted through Christ the sacrament of baptism which, after 
cleansing the soul of original sin, makes our child, born of the 
flesh, a child of God and an heir of heaven. In baptism, of course, 
the greatest gift goes to the person cleansed of sin. The parish in 
which he is baptized also has the joy of welcoming a new member 
into its cell of the Church, while the whole of the Mystical Body 
and all the angels rejoice. But there is a special joy for the little 
family of which the child is a member. Our child is now God's 
child. It is a daring, exalting truth. In the words of the Mass, 
audemus dicere — ‘‘we make bold to say’’ — “Our Father. . . . 
This child is no longer our child alone. He has a new Father, all 
powerful, all good, all wise, all loving. 


This is a core of strength to Christian parents. This is the secret 
of our resilience to any and all obstacles. Our children have God 
as their Father as well as their Creator. He will watch over them. 
He is solicitous for their welfare. No matter how weak we are; no 
matter what our failings; no matter if one or both of us should 
die — the child is in infinitely better hands than ours. We must 
work to the best of our ability to be good parents and sacrifice as 
much as we are able, for God chooses that we shall be the normal 
instruments of caring for His heirs of heaven. Yet we have the 
continuous consolation that we do not bear the burden alone. God 
appoints special guardian angels over each of the little creatures 
and in countless other ways proves that He cares for His children. 
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FAMILY REFLECTION 


In His providence He makes baptism a precious gift to the parents 
as well as a supreme gift to the soul cleansed. 

When we consider these things: that God binds our contract of 
marriage in a permanent union, that He raises our marriage to a 
sacrament, that He uses our marriage as the instrument for creating 
new souls, that He makes our marriage a way to perfection, and 
that He “‘adopts’’ our children as His own heirs — then we begin 
to understand why and how family life is directly under the Father- 
hood of God. Then we realize that, if we will but cooperate with 
God’s gifts, all the forces of secularism cannot prevail against the 
Christian family. Then we appreciate why the restoration of the 
family is above all the restoration of the family-in-Christ. 

Who shall do the work of restoration and how can it be done? 
A fundamental obligation falls upon us who are Christian parents. 
We must hold the line wherever solid traditions still exist — and 
here I refer particularly to the farm and rural families, for up to 
this point they generally show less signs of the family breakdown. 
We should be proud of our rural families for that, and we should 
make them proud of their achievements. But over and above, we 
Christian parents must develop much more the spirit and practice 
of the sacrament of marriage. Then we will be able to show and 
convince the average American by the witness of our example that 
the spiritual values of marriage are primary — by our example of 
a permanent married life, by our example of having children and 
rearing them wisely, and by the example of the radiance of hap- 
piness and unity which God intends in our family life. 

For us parents to do this task we need the help of priests and 
sisters, of our pastors and the teachers of our children. We need 
the continuation of their prayers. We need the continuation of 
their sympathy and understanding. We need the continuation of 
their example of how to spiritualize daily work. We need the con- 
tinuation of their leadership in all the hundreds of projects to im- 
prove environmental conditions of the family. And we need the 
continuation of their teaching, from every angle, to make us aware 
that we have a sacrament, a great sacrament, in our midst and that 
the whole of family life is under the Fatherhood of God. 


EMERSON HYNES 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LITURGY 
IN THE WEST 


III. THE PERIOD OF GENERAL UNIFORMITY: FROM GREGORY 
VII TO THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


EGARDING this third period in the history of the Ro- 

man liturgy, which for our purpose we reckon from 

1073 to 1545, it was customary thirty years ago to say 

about as follows: From the pontificate of Gregory VII 

the papacy resumes leadership in the sphere of the litur- 

gy. The bishoprics of the West are expected to conform to the 

liturgical practice of the Roman See and to observe the papal litur- 

gical regulations. Certainly this plan would not have been carried 

out so successfully had not the Franciscan order come into being; 

for the Franciscans proved to be missionary apostles of the Roman 

liturgy. Moved principally by practical considerations, they adopted 

the missal and breviary of the papal curia and through the influ- 

ence of their itinerant preachers these convenient papal texts be- 

came known everywherre. Thus a certain uniformity, not only in 

regard to liturgical theory but also in actual practice, came to pre- 

vail in all the western countries, and hence there came about grad- 

ually a condition which made it possible for the Council of Trent 

to undertake the official promulgation of uniform liturgical books 
for the entire Church in the West. 

Notable in the history of the liturgy in this period is the fact 
that Communion was no longer administered under both species; 
that the understanding of the eucharistic Sacrifice and’ of the inti- 
mate relationship of Sacrifice and Communion gradually grew less; 
that devotion tended to center upon the sacred Humanity of our 
Lord and that religious individualism sought more and more to 
satisfy its devotional needs in practices outside the liturgy. 


The research work of recent years has not found it necessary to 
make any great alterations in the foregoing sketch of this period: 
but the outline of it may be made more distinct in several respects. 
Four particular points may be considered here. 

1) The first of these points is that regarding the Canon of the 
Mass. In the ancient Church, leadership in the liturgical action and 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


the pronouncing of the formulas of Consecration and of sacramental 
administration were of course the function of the bishop or of a 
priest acting as his representative. But the participation of the 
people in the prayer and in the action was never disregarded. It 
was understood that the people should be able to follow both 
prayer and action in all detail, and not merely as attentive spectators 
but as active participants. Therefore the prayers were spoken aloud, 
the Canon of the Mass and the words of Consecration being no 
exception. The people signified their union with the bishop and 
their assent to the words of the Canon as spoken by him with 
their solemn ‘‘Amen,” the Amen which is still maintained at the 
end of the Canon immediately before the Pater noster. 


It is plain therefore that the transition to a silent recitation of 
the sacrificial prayers was an event of grave moment. The bond 
uniting priest and people was severed at a point which is the very 
heart of the liturgy. The capital portion of the sacrificial service 
thus became the exclusive concern of the bishop or priest and the 
people were reduced to the role of passive spectators; and if they 
might be excluded in this way from the central part of the holy 
Sacrifice, why not also restrict or omit their active cooperation in 
other parts of the liturgy, for it often dragged and tended to retard 
the course of the service? Thus, evidently, a beginning was made 
which would lead to grave consequences. The further history shows 
that the way thus begun has been followed out logically to its end. 


Can we determine when it was that the first decision was made 
in this matter? One might assume that it happened at the time 
when an influx of converts who had formerly been adherents of the 
pagan mystery-cults brought with them ideas and rites customary 
in these cults; and when the discipline of the secret and the termi- 
nology of the mystery-cults became customary in the Church — 
that is to say, in the fourth century. Closer investigation of the 
problem shows that this supposition does correspond to facts so 
far as the East is concerned, but that the Church of Rome, more 
conservative and less receptive to the mystery-concepts, maintained 
the practice of loud recitation of the Canon until the end of the 
ancient epoch. It was first of all in regions where the Roman liturgy 
had experienced eastern influences, in the Gallican territory there- 
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fore, and at some time in the seventh century, that the transition 
to silent recitation of the Canon occurred. Josef Andreas Jung- 
mann has undertaken to bring new light upon this question, with- 
out however reaching a definite conclusion. 


2) A second point in the scope of recent research which may be 
mentioned here is that regarding the altar. It is well known that 
in the ancient Christian basilicas the arrangement of the altar was 
such that the celebrant faced toward the people. This is still the 
case in some of the churches in Rome such as the Lateran and St. 
Clement’s. Moreover, the altar of the old Roman basilicas had no 
ledge for candelbra and no retable or tabernacle. It was a simple 
but massive table of stone. The paintings in the lower church of 
St. Clement in Rome which date from the end of the eleventh 
century show that at that time not even the candles which are pre- 
scribed today and the equally prescribed crucifix appeared upon the 
altar. The altar bore only the altar cloths, the sacred vessels, the 
paten and the Mass-book. Thus there was nothing to distract the 
eyes of the faithful from what was essential, the offering of the 
holy Sacrifice, nothing to hinder the plain view by the people as 
they followed the sacred action which went on freely and uncon- 
cealed. 

There used to be considerable discussion about when precisely 
the decisive change took place which led to present practices: when, 
e.g., was the priest relegated to the front, i.e., the people’s side of 
the altar; when was the retable added; and finally when were 
candles and crucifix placed upon the altar? All these questions 
have been answered, now for some time, through the research work 
of Joseph Braun in which he has displayed remarkable erudition. 
Thus we know that the position of the priest with his back to the 
people became the general rule outside of Rome about the year 
1000; the placing of the altar against the rear wall and the addi- 
tion of the retable followed soon after; but candles were not placed 
upon the altar until after 1100, and the crucifix probably in the 
thirteenth century when special devotion to the passion of our Lord 
began its increase. 

We may therefore conclude from what has been said that these 
changes concerning the altar came about approximately at the time 
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when the holy Sacrifice itself had come to be regarded as more or 
less the exclusive action of the priest. And it is likewise true that a 
consequence of these outward changes was the general formation of 
inward attitudes which on the whole are regrettable. Fortunately 
in recent years a better understanding of the proper significance and 
function of the altar has come to be quite general; in newly built 
churches the altar is given again the position of prominence which 
it deserves; its form as a table of sacrifice is again emphasized; and 
it is no longer burdened with theatrical and distracting frippery of 
superstructures and lace drapery. Perhaps we may hope that the final 
result of this present tendency will be the restoration of the altar to 
its original free-standing position and the disappearance of the un- 
fortunate necessity which obliges the priest to turn about when he 
addresses the people in the Dominus vobiscum. 


3) A third point which may be selected from the results of recent 
research work is that regarding the offertory procession. Through- 
out Christian antiquity the faithful were accustomed at every cele- 
bration of the holy Sacrifice to bring offertory gifts to the altar or 
to the chancel. These were in part gifts which could serve for the 
holy Sacrifice itself or for other liturgical use, such as bread, wine, 
oil or wax; and in other part they were gifts serving for the main- 
tenance of the clergy and for the charity works of the Christian 
community. However, all these gifts were regarded and intended as 
symbolic expression of the union of all the faithful in the offering 
of the holy Sacrifice, while at the same time they served to ground 
the virtue of fraternal charity in this central act of worship. 


The obligation to take part in this so-called offertory procession 
was still urged in ecclesiastical synods as late as the eleventh cen- 
tury, after which time these admonitions of the bishops are no 
longer heard. For when once the understanding of the Mass as the 
united offering of all was no longer well grasped, when the Mass 
was regarded as the action of the priest alone, the offertory proces- 
sion had lost the very reason in which it was founded. All that 
remains of it today is the collection which is taken up at Mass-time, 
whether for the poor or for the needs of the church. Moreover we 
dispense with any processional form of offering; an usher or an 
altar-boy with plate or basket collects the donations of the people; 
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the priest at the altar gives no attention to this but proceeds with- 
out interruption in the course of the Mass. Recent studies, which 
however are not yet complete, seem to prove that this disappearance 
of the offertory procession may be dated at sometime about the 
year 1200. Today it is only in the rite for the consecration of a 
bishop and in the analogous blessing of an abbot that we retain 
a solemn offertory procession in a reduced form. 


Surprising therefore is the fact that at the end of the fourteenth 
century (as I have shown in my contribution to the testimonial 
volume offered to Abbot Herwegen) the offertory procession with 
all the colorful character which it had in antiquity was revived as 
part of the ceremony for the canonization of saints. Did these men 
of the papal court of that time who fashioned the ceremony con- 
sider the offertory procession only as a feature which would add 
to the splendor of the rite of canonization? Or did they have in 
mind the symbolism of the offertory gifts? Or did they wish to 
restore to general observance, using the rite of canonization as an 
opening wedge, an almost gone and forgotten practice which never- 
theless they regarded as a precious feature of the ancient Christian 
liturgy? These are questions which for the present must be left 
unanswered. 


4) The last point to be mentioned here is that regarding the 
genuflection. In the ancient world kneeling was an attitude ex- 
pressing a sense of guilt; it was an attitude of petition; and above 
all it was an attitude of adoration. In this last named sense it was 
the customary pagan sign of salutation before the image of a deity 
and before the deified emperor and his image. For this reason Chris- 
tians in the persecution period refused to take part in the pagan 
sacrifices or to genuflect before the likeness of the emperor; for they 
could not render such adoration. 


By the middle of the third century, however, this gesture had 
become so routine and devoid of meaning that in extensive circles 
of Roman society it was no longer regarded as a sign of adoration. 
Therefore the imperial government declared officially in the year 
275 that the genuflection was no longer a feature of the pagan 
religion but rather an expression of loyalty and civil homage as one 
of the Romanae ceremoniae. But it was not until the reign of 
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Constantine that the Church ventured to draw practical conclusions 
from this new conception. From then on the Church did not hesi- 
tate to permit the genuflection as a sign of homage before the em- 
peror and before his image. The faithful were furthermore en- 
couraged to show honor in the same way to sacred objects which 
were not objects of adoration, such as altars and the relics and 
images of the saints. And finally the genuflection accorded to the 
emperor was also allowed as a mark of honor due properly to 
bishops. Thereafter in the liturgy of the West the genuflection or 
the kneeling attitude was not only a sign of contrition and petition 
but was also customary as an expression of reverence before the 
altar, the relic of the holy Cross, the crucifix, and before the bishop. 

And then rather suddenly in the eleventh century the genuflec- 
tion took on again, in addition to the meanings which it now had, 
the meaning also of adoration. The occasion for this was the denial 
by Berengar of Tours of eucharistic transubstantiation. The 
Church thus saw it necessary to emphasize more than formerly the 
real presence of the God-man beneath the eucharistic appearances. 
From that time it became customary, as Peter Browe has proved, 
to genuflect before receiving holy Communion. This genuflection 
before the real presence of our Lord was evidently a sign of adora- 
tion. In this way the gesture again acquired a significance similar 
to that which it had lost at the end of pagan times. From this 
time on the genuflection or the kneeling attitude appears in the 
liturgy with these several meanings: in eucharistic worship it is a 
sign of adoration, in all other cases it is, as formerly, a sign of 
veneration, of contrition or of petition. 

A certain difficulty appears as a consequence in the instruction of 
the people. For since people are so accustomed from early years to 
practices of eucharistic adoration and to regard the genuflection as 
an expression of humble and devout adoration in the divine pres- 
ence, it is not easy to explain to a congregation that the genuflection 
before the altar apart from the tabernacle or before the bishop has 
a different meaning. Is it then perhaps advisable to restrict the 
meaning of this gesture to that which it has acquired since the 
eleventh century and to express with a simple bow our homage to 
the altar apart from the tabernacle and before the bishop? 

THEODOR KLAUSER 
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ATHER Josef Andreas Jungmann’s new book, “‘a genetic 
explanation of the Roman Mass”’ as his subtitle calls it, 
is bound to make a deep impression wherever it is read. 
The two fat volumes seem to contain about all the in- 
formation now available on the history and the meaning 

of the Mass. It is surprising that the learned Jesuit living in shut- 
off and impoverished Austria was able to check up on such recent 
works as Dix’s Shape of the Liturgy, Lubac’s Corpus Mysticum, 
and recent articles in Theological Studies. The words ‘‘up-to-date”’ 
and “‘milestone’’ can really be applied in this case. The vast mass 
of literature with its often contradictory, or at least apparently con- 
tradictory, conclusions had to be digested, evaluated and made into 
conclusive resultants — a tremendous job. Fr. Jungmann himself 
modestly ascribes the merit to his training under Franz J. Doelger, 
the master and teacher of such eminent historians as Dr. Theodor 
Klauser and Dr. John Quasten. 


There has been quite a bit of guesswork concerning historical 
aspects of the Mass and the development of its parts — after the 
initial sureness of unhistorical ‘‘interpretations,’’ some of it rather 
wild. Even now a great many riddles remain unsolved. The ad- 
vantage of the present work is that Fr. Jungmann frankly states 
where he runs against a wall or the path gets lost in the jungle. The 
recitation or singing of the Canon aloud, the practice of an introit 
procession, the solitary Oremus at the offertory and its contradic- 
tory explanations — all these and many more questions are an- 
swered with a final and scholarly authority based on good evidence. 

By such methods as Fr. Jungmann’s, who has no prejudice and 
apparently no ax to grind, results are achieved that may displease 
a few liturgical reformers. His moderate views on Gregorian chant, 
for instance, are not based either on likes or dislikes or an any set 
programs and their difficulties, but on historical evidence. If I un- 
derstand him rightly, the elaborate neumatic melodies — such a 





1Missarum Sollemnia. By Rev. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. Verlag Herder, Vienna, 
Austria. 1948. 2 vols. Pp. 1244. Cloth, 150 schilling (about $17.00). The first 
edition is already exhausted; a second is in print. 
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problem for parish choirs and average audiences — were never sung 
outside the great centers of chant, the cathedrals and monastic 
churches; nor apparently do they, on the whole, go back so far in 
history as I for one had always believed. Our advocates of pure 
Gregorianism are really doing their cause a great disservice, it seems, 
by advocating too much. Nor are our composers any help. It seems 
that the people, who certainly sang the responses (probably to a 
different tune than our present ones), also sang the Sanctus (after 
it had been introduced), the Agnus Dei (after its introduction) 
and the answers to the litany: Kyrie eleison and (later also) Christe 
eleison. The melodies were the very simple ones we find in the 
ferial masses. And this applies likewise to the Gloria, for which the 
sources indicate No. 15 of our Liber or Graduale. (A card in mod- 
ern notation of just this kind of people’s Mass can be purchased 
at very little cost from Berliner & Lanigan in Nevada City, Calif.) 


Perhaps after all the real obstacles to our backward situation in 
the matter of congregational singing — after looking at history 
and using common sense — are not the people, not even the ordi- 
nary pastors, but the musicians! Our choir directors, too, have not 
cared to stoop to such simple tunes for the ordinary of high Mass, 
nor have our schools taught them; the pastors therefore have never 
heard a convincing demonstration of how little is demanded from 
the congregation — which cannot give much more. The ordinary 
clergy have been served all sorts of ordinaries (‘‘In honorem...’’), 
as in Germany, where the rage now is Anton Bruckner, a con- 
temporary of Wagner and Brahms, worthy of symphony and 
chorus; no wonder they had no idea what really could be done for 
Gregorian. And as to the compositions and arrangements for the 
choir’s part in Mass (introit, gradual, offertory and communion), 
were they adapted to the talents, the educable tastes and the avail- 
able time of choirs? 


Fr. Jungmann shows clearly the genetics of our present high 
Mass and low Mass, from which it appears that, for small or 
“house’’ congregations, there always was a less solemn way of the 
Eucharist, a private, devotional or low Mass. Our low Mass is then 
no compromise solution of “high Mass without choir and deacon,” 
but a genuine and very ancient liturgy in its own right. What gave 
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both forms the hybrid character which disturbs the eye and ear of 
the purist now is that a three-way process took place. 


First of all, high Mass took over features of the low Mass, such 
as the reading by the celebrant of parts that really belong to deacon, 
subdeacon and choir. Similarly, low Mass accepted high Mass fea- 
tures like the processionals of introit, offertory and communion, 
which, being solemn, of majestic gravity, and accompanied by vocal 
lyrics, are, at least esthetically, “‘out of place’’ in a plain service of 
reading. And thirdly, both high and low Mass have been subjected 
to further hybridization by medieval personal devotions and such 
Gallican features as addressing the Blessed Trinity. This is some- 
thing the Roman liturgy in its logical, sober and more soundly 
dogmatic attitude never did — as little as it addressed the Sacrificer, 
our Lord, instead of Him to whom He and His Church sacrifice in 
the Holy Ghost. Gaul seems to have disturbed that profound and 
beautiful life circle which incorporated the Church as Christ’s Body 
into the intra-Trinitarian relations. It stood outside, so to speak, 
and tore the Church out of the fiery ring of Godhead. 

The reasons for all these changes are historically quite under- 
standable and perhaps, sad to say, there is little hope for us that 
any criterion can ever be found to establish the ideal Mass as it ever 
was or should be. All I can see in a serious book such as Jung- 
mann’s is a constant flux, and the hand of Providence that rid the 
Mass of a welter of incongruous admixtures and finally ‘“‘deep 
froze’ it under Pius V. What would have happened to it if the 
consultors on reform and “‘modernization’’ had been taken from 
the subjectivists of the baroque age, or the sterile men of pure rea- 
son of the enlightenment, or the nostalgic medievalists of the 
bourgeois days, is horrible to contemplate. And we won't allow 
ourselves even to think of those who write the saccharine hymns 
of our own day, who acclaim ‘““The Miracle of the Bells’’ and sell 
altars and statues of our Lord as piggy banks that inspiringly 
shine by night (cf. Today, December, 1948). 

On the whole it seems that the liturgical movement has history 
on its side: the people participated, especially as long as Latin was 
vernacular or nearly so, both in responding and straight listening. 
‘Then too, our contention that the influx of too many temporarily 
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popular devotions on the sacramental core of the liturgy has not 
helped the liturgy appears justified when one analyzes the findings 
of history as compiled and digested by Fr. Jungmann. (Which is 
a far cry from self-willed initiative at reform or campaigning 
against some features which can only gradually change, when, 
namely, the Body is ready.) 


There are only two critical notes to add. (The book is so rich 
in facts, the facts are so well digested, and the over-all impression 
is so overwhelming that one feels very modest when approaching 
any problem of liturgical character: there are no simple answers.) 
However two chapters disturb me, for one. Firstly, the author 
seems far too sympathetic to the allegorical ‘‘explanations’’ of the 
middle ages, whose main representative still is Amalar. One can 
admit that Amalar knew more about the liturgy of his time than 
any other author and is the best source of his day for facts. One 
can further admit that he faced a critical problem: the Christian 
of the dark ages had to be instructed somehow in the sacramental 
Mysteries and in such a manner that they would hold his interest. 
Amalar resorted to a confused, pious-sounding and often abstruse 
“explanation” of every single ceremony of the Mass, much of 
which still lingers on: e. g., the priest washing his hands sig- 
nifies Pilate (no, thanks!), or the carrying of the book to the 
gospel side means the transfer of salvation to the gentiles, and a 
hundred more arbitrary symbolisms. 


With such “interpretations” of the obvious, a thousand little 
obstacles have desperately blurred the outline of the simple and 
plain Mystery action, and as time went on the mess became worse. 
This hindsight without true insight is too superficial to be a help. 
Its excuse is that neither Amalar nor his followers had the meth- 
ods or means to find the true ‘‘meaning’’ through tracing it back 
to its causes, its instigators, etc. To make matters more complex, 
once this allegorical interpretation became more or less officially 
entrenched, some later ceremonies were actually introduced for 
reasons of allegory: for example, the ill-fated refusal to genuflect 
on Good Friday when praying for the Jews in order to recall their 
mock genuflection before the Man of Sorrows. (The allegorist 
obviously forgot that the ones who mocked our Lord thus were 
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not Jews at all, but pagan soldiers.) The trouble now is that such 
an outstanding book which is apt to become a classic will only 
encourage the ‘‘beside-the-point fellows’’ to go on dallying in ex- 
planations which are as profound, as apt and as tasteful as the 
Navy’s claim that the thirteen buttons on the sailor’s pants signify 
the thirteen original states. 


The second occasion for a less enthusiastic praise of this great 
book is the author’s treatment of the theological problem of how 
the Mass is a sacrifice and identical with the one and only sacrifice 
of the New Covenant. Nobody expects anything like an ‘‘as plain 
as the nose on your face”’ solution. Not even de la Taille, Cardinal 
Billot, Anscar Vonier or Odo Casel have given an answer that 
would by its obviousness make all the other theories wither away. 
But why the old de Lugo-Franzelin-Kleutgen line has to be resur- 
rected, even if only in a footnote, seems hard to see. If Christ's 
sacrifice consists “for human eyes’’ in the (only) moral lowering 
from heavenly glory to a little white piece of bread, then there just 
is no real sacrifice, and certainly not one identical with the one and 
only sacrifice on the cross. We would do better to forget such 
desperate play on words, as we have forgotten so many other late 
medieval theories, happily exploded by the learned and circumspect 
author. 


This book is an event! Let us hope that we shall soon have a 
good translation. It is sorely needed in view of the fact that there 
seems to be a great desire all over the world not only to get a better 
understanding but also to raise claims for adaptations, as all periods 
have seen them. It is good to know whether or not such claims can 
be justified in the light of a sound tradition. Demands, e. g., for 
an offertory procession or for the Mass facing the people cannot 
glibly be made in the name of a better tradition, It just isn’t such 
a simple truth. Even where the cathedra of the bishop was in the 
apse and he naturally faced the people when at the altar (as in 
practically all Roman basilicas down to this day), he turned East 
during prayers (collects, etc.) ; or if the people were facing West, 
during prayer they turned in their places towards the East. This 
is now surely established. But with equal certainty Fr. Jungmann 
establishes that before the people lost contact with the liturgy, 
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especially because of the language problem, nobody would have 
thought of announcing epistle and gospel with his back turned to 
his audience. But East is no longer East in the “‘Oriens ex alto” 
sense of a Christianity focussed on the Parousia; and turning to 
the East would remind our generation more of Mecca and Islam 
than of the returning Lord! 

An appeal to history and tradition is therefore not a conclusive 
argument, apart from the fact that the encyclical on the liturgy 
makes very short shrift of any appeals to extinct traditions. The 
fact is that Mass is said legitimately facing the celebrating flock 
and a rubric in the missal establishes the practice as possible in 
principle — servatis servandis. The next step is not to refer to the 
past, but to the present: would it be good for better participation 
now? Would it help to correct the present partial and minimal 
attitude of the average faithful? Would it educate us priests to a 
better celebration? Would it enhance the dogmatic truth and ful- 
ness of the Great Mystery? Would the shock of a change be a 
healthy, clarifying and awakening shock to the dimly present 
masses, or would it cause bad effects? If the answers are affirmative 
and favorable, then we may have reason for a change which I for 
my part believe most useful and wholesome; then we can hope — 
but not by telling Rome that “‘in better times” it was done thus. 
We must thank Fr. Jungmann for this salutary object lesson. 


H. A. R. 
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“MEDIATOR DEI” AND EXTERNAL 
PARTICIPATION' 





HE value and need of external participation by the laity in 

the Mass is taught by the Holy Father in the recent encyc- 

lical Mediator Det. It remains for us to examine the ways of ex- 
ternal participation which he there recommends. 

“It is the principal duty and highest dignity of the faithful to 
take part in the eucharistic Sacrifice, and this not with a passive and 
indifferent spirit, but so profoundly and so actively as to be most 
intimately united to the great High Priest.’’ This is the end to be 
attained, for “‘it is not enough that they should have that general 
intention of mind, which is becoming to members of Christ, of 
taking part, but from the very nature of the sacred liturgy they 
should be completely and most intimately united with the great 
High Priest and with His earthly minister.”’ 

First the Missal. ‘‘Therefore those are worthy of praise who, 
inspired by the purpose of enabling the Christian people to take 
part in the eucharistic Sacrifice more easily and more fruitfully, 
properly try to place the Roman missal in the hands of the people, 
so that the faithful, joined with the priest, may pray together with 
the same words as his and with the same sentiments as those of the 
Church.’’ Following Mass in the missal is, then, the first recom- 
mended way of participation. It is the Pope who says that people 
can thus take part ‘‘more easily and fruitfully.”’ It is not a mere 
private opinion, a matter of taste or preference. 

In the face of this, who can maintain that folk participate in 
the Mass more easily and fruitfully by saying the rosary or the 
penitential psalms or the thirty days’ prayer or by novenas to the 
Litle Flower or devotions to St. Philomena? How can they thus 
be ‘‘most intimately united with the great High Priest and His 
earthly minister’’? They can indeed have that ‘‘general intention” 
which the Pope says is ‘“‘not enough”; but they cannot be so inti- 
mately united as if they ‘‘join with the priest, praying together 





*From The Sword, November, 1948, pp. 59-61. 
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with the same words as his and with the same sentiments as those 
of the Church.” 

No Excuse for Neglect. The missal, of course, is not of obliga- 
tion. The Pope himself says that in another paragraph wherein he 
points out that ‘‘many of the faithful cannot use the Roman missal 
even when it is translated into the vernacular; nor are all fitted to 
understand as they should liturgical rites and formulae.’’ Note the 
words “‘as they should’’! 

One should not argue from this (as some did in the Catholic 
press when this passage was quoted in preliminary reports) that 
those incapable of using a missal should not be taught to do so, 
or that those who cannot understand liturgical rites and formulae 
should be left in their ignorance, and be encouraged to carry on 
with their unliturgical devotions. These are not in themselves as 
good as the missal. On the other hand, incapacity for external 
participation does not debar such unfortunate people from deriving 
benefit from the Mass. ‘“They can take part,’’ says the Pope, “‘in 
some other way which may be more easy for them, as, for example, 
by lovingly meditating on the mysteries of Jesus Christ, or per- 
forming other exercises of piety, or pouring forth other prayers 
which, even though they differ from the liturgical rites, neverthe- 
less correspond to their nature.” 


Nothing About the Rosary. This passage was hailed with 
triumph by the protagonists of the ‘‘simple souls who like to say 
their rosary during Mass.’’ But it says nothing about the rosary. 
It says ‘‘meditating on the mysteries of Christ,’’ while indicating 
that such meditation or other prayers should ‘‘correspond to the 
nature” of the liturgical rites. Moreover it should be considered in 
the light of another passage wherein the Pope says “even if the 
Church, through her maternal kindness, strives to meet the spir- 
itual needs of her children, they on their part nonetheless ought 
not easily to spurn whatever the sacred liturgy counsels, and 
whenever there is no weighty reason to the contrary, they ought 
to do everything which most clearly manifests at the altar the 
living unity of the Mystical Body.” 

People therefore ought not to indulge in private non-liturgical 
devotions during Mass merely through personal preference, but 
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may do so only for the weighty reason of incompetence in follow- 
ing the liturgy. Such people should receive commiseration and 
help to improve their understanding of the liturgy, not encourage- 
ment to remain as they are. 

The Pope continues: ‘“Those also should be praised who strive 
to bring it about that the liturgy, in an external manner, should 
be the holy action in which all who are present should take part, 
And this can be done in several ways: when all the people, accord- 
ing to the norms of the holy rubrics, either answer the words of 
the priest or sing chants which are fitting to the various parts of 
the Sacrifice, or do both these things; or finally when, in the holy 
solemnities, they sing alternately with the minister of Jesus Christ 
and sing together with him the liturgical chants.” 

Three Ways. Thus there are three forms of external active 
Participation expressly approved: the first is what we call Dialogue 
Mass; the second is quite well known on the continent and consists 
in addition to Dialogue Mass of certain specially composed Mass 
hymns; and the third is High Mass (or Missa Cantata) wherein 
the people sing their own part —the responses, Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei — instead of leaving these to the 
choir whose own business is really only the proper of the Mass. 

“These ways of taking part in the Sacrifice,”’ continues the Holy 
Father, “‘are thus worthy of praise and are to be recommended 
when they are carefully in accord with the teachings of the Church 
and the norms of the holy rubrics.” How anybody, after this, can 
oppose the practice of Dialogue Mass it is difficult to understand! 


There is another passage also wherein the Pope speaks with 
approval of Dialogue Mass, when he refers to it as a proof of his 
teaching that the faithful may be said to offer in the Mass. “It 
often happens that the faithful assisting at the sacred rites make the 
responses to the prayers of the priest aloud; and also sometimes — 
and this happened more frequently in days gone by — they offer 
bread and wine to the ministers of the altar, to become the body 
and blood of Christ.’ Which is interesting as implying approval 
also for efforts to restore the offertory procession. 

Participation through Holy Communion. Finally there are two 
quite long passages wherein the Pope, with surprising insistence, 
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praises ‘“‘the piety of those who not only desire to be nourished 
with the heavenly food when they are present at the Sacrifice, but 
prefer to be fed with hosts consecrated at the same Sacrifice.”’ 

The Holy Father quotes Benedict XIV as saying: ‘““The Church 
has not forbidden in the past and does not now forbid the priest 
to satisfy the devotion and the just request of those who assist at 
Mass and wish to participate in that same Sacrifice which they 
themselves have also offered; moreover she approves and desires 
that this be done: and she reproves those priests by whose fault or 
negligence this participation has been denied to the faithful.” 
Which is about as forceful an approval as anyone could desire! 
Yet two pages further on the Pope returns to the subject saying: 
“Those are to be praised who, assisting at Mass, receive the hosts 
consecrated at that same Sacrifice, so that it becomes true that ‘as 
many of us who by this participation of the altar receive the 
body and blood of Thy Son may be filled with every heavenly 
blessing and grace.’ ”’ 

Now the encouragement of this practice as a conscious policy 
is unknown in our country. It happens, as it were incidentally, if 
Mass is said on an altar having no tabernacle, but is not regarded 
as “‘the ideal thing to do.’ Yet here we have the Pope making it 
exceedingly plain that it is the ideal; and that receiving holy Com- 
munion from a pre-consecrated ciborium brought forth from a 
tabernacle is not the ideal, but only an expedient to be used when, 
for some adequate reason, the ideal cannot be realized. 


Clearly we ought not to remain content with the “‘makeshift’’ 
to which we are accustomed, but should “‘strive to bring it about 
that the liturgy, in an external manner also, should be the holy 
action in which all who are present should take part.” 


CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. WILLIAM RUSSELL, author of 
Christ Our Leader and other volumes, has for many years 
been identified with the religious education department at 

Catholic University. — EMERSON HYNES, father of six, rural 
lifer, contributor to Commonweal, milks his cow every morning 
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at Collegeville and teaches ethics and rural sociology at our college. 
— Dr. THEODOR KLAUSER, president of the Catholic theological 
faculty of Bonn University, helped found the Liturgical Institute 
of Germany last summer. — REV. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., ex- 
army chaplain, has been kept busy giving his liturgical ‘‘layfolks’ 
missions” in various cities of England, talking over the BBC, and 
conducting liturgical study weeks for university students. 


¢ 


By a happy coincidence, H. A.R. in his Timely Tract pays 
tribute this month to the author of Missarum Sollemnia and at 
the same time Notre Dame University has announced that the 
eminent Austrian scholar will be on its liturgical summer school 
staff. He will speak on the early Christian liturgy up to Gregory 
the Great. Notre Dame is indeed fortunate in securing Fr. Jung- 
mann’s services. He is the peer of anyone in the field, and none 
perhaps equals him in integrating his erudition with living theologi- 
cal and spiritual thought. (Since the war he has been editor of the 
famous Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie.) We personally 
know of no one we would sooner hear lecture (with the possible 
exception of de Lubac), and as a matter of fact we hope to attend 
part of the course. 

Hardly less impressive is the further news that Donald Attwater 
is coming over from England to lecture on the Eastern rites and 
Churches. Our esteemed associate editor is easily the best known 
writer on the subject in English. And we know from experience 
that he is an interesting speaker. Other teachers in the program 
include Dom Hugh Farrington from Conception Abbey (recently 
returned from two years of study in Europe), for the under-grad- 
uate introductory course on the liturgy, and Dom Ermin Vitry of 
O'Fallon, who will expand the liturgical music courses that proved 
such an attraction last summer. 

Here, in literal truth, is the chance of a lifetime. And all of us 
in the U.S. interested in the liturgy must be grateful to Notre 
Dame for placing it within reach. The courses should prove of 
special value to teachers of liturgy. Nowhere else at present, to our 
knowledge, is so much being offered, in solid background and 
proper orientation — and certainly not in more attractive sur- 
roundings. A limited number of scholarships for seminarians are 
again available. 


« 


Another summer school announcement is that of the liturgical 
music school here at St. John’s, to be conducted in collaboration 
with the Gregorian Institute of America. The Institute has in 
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previous summers had numerous five-day courses, and a two-week 
course for graduates of its correspondence school. Now a four-week 
course is being offered, during July: the first, it is hoped, of an 
annual series. All students, priests, sisters and lay, will be housed 
on the campus and will be able to share in the liturgical life of 
the monastic community. A course in the principles of liturgical 
life and worship will implement the music classes. Among the 
teachers already selected for the school are Dr. Clifford Bennett, 
director of the Gregorian Institute, Professor John Lee, recently 
of Liverpool, England, Theodore Marier of Boston, and Fr. Dom- 
inic Keller, O.S.B., of St. John’s. Prospective students desiring 
further information should write to the Gregorian Institute of 
America, 2132 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


+ 


As has been stated earlier, St. Louis will be the scene of the 
1949 national Liturgical Week, in the latter half of August. From 
all indications, it will be worth looking forward to. St. Louis 
connotes Msgr. Hellriegel and a comparatively large number of 
other parish priests who for years have been doing something about 
the liturgical apostolate; it means O'Fallon, the Pio Decimo Press, 
Fr. Ermin Vitry and Caecilia, and an active program of liturgical 
music education; above all, it means Archbishop Ritter, whose 
warm support while bishop of Indianapolis has been continued in 
his new see. His Advent pastoral letter this year was devoted to the 
encyclical Mediator Dei; more specifically, it was an urgent plea 
for the restoration of the Sunday and of its parochial High Mass 
to due prominence in Catholic life: 

When we realize the infinite honor given God and the wealth of 
grace at our disposal in holy Mass, we must deplore the all too com- 
mon tendency to reduce the obligation of attendance at Sunday Mass 
to the very minimum. For example, the repeated seeking out of the 
Mass offered with the least solemnity and in the shortest possible time, 
seems to manifest a lack of generosity to God, and a disregard for 
the soul’s own best interests. To counteract this attitude, we urge 
all to attend carefully to the teachings of the Church, to revere 
sermons and instructions, and to study the sacred text of the Mass 
so that “this mind may be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” Par- 
ticularly, we recommend a more frequent attendance at the parochial 
High Mass, which should be the last Mass in every parish. How 
inspiring is the High Mass properly sung by a trained choir, and, as 
we would like to hear more often, by the congregation itself. True 
faith and piety are thus fostered; and the faithful, far from being 
wearied by the feverish tempo of modern living, will, on the con- 
trary, be wonderfully refreshed in body and soul. 
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The regional meeting of the educational conference of the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, held during the Christmas holidays at Fontbonne 
College, St. Louis, might also be classed under the heading of prep- 
aration for the August Liturgical Week. Theme of the convention 
was ““The Mediator Dei and the Religious Teacher’’; the main 
address was given by Fr. Charles Schmitt of O'Fallon. The pro- 
gram and the lists of reading and teaching aids are worth consulting 
as models for similar meetings elsewhere. 


* 


A seminarian writes: ‘Theology is it —the great romance! 
Thanks for steering me to Stolz’ De Ecclesia. And to Scheeben’s 
Mysteries: deep, plenty, but also plenty rewarding. Every issue of 
O. F. is like a cool drink on a hot day. Keep flowing.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY 


To the Editor: The two lengthy and profound reviews of the Treasury 
of Russian Spirituality appearing in the current issue awaken my special 
interest. Being one of the translators, I worked on several of the Slavonic 
original texts to be included in the Treasury. Moreover I have studied for 
many years the very problem, “East and West,” discussed by the review- 
ers. However much I appreciate Father Tarasevitch’s deep insight into 
the Russian psychology and Father Reinhold’s scholarly knowledge and 
great liturgical experience, I cannot follow either of these two authors 
when they consider East and West as two “spiritual hemispheres.” For 
me these sharp divisions between East and West, these rough angles which 
have given rise to so much controversy, are not at all obvious. The 
essential dogmatic difference is there; it is clearly defined and forms the 
only true division. But otherwise and in spite of the conflicts of different 
historical, psychological and liturgical traditions, there is to my mind a 
striking similarity of religious experience in East and West. And (though 
this is rarely stressed) Russian spirituality is even much nearer to West- 
ern spirituality than the religious trends of other Eastern Christian coun- 
tries. Russia is, from the religious point of view, a link, not a barrier, 
between the East and the West. 


Fr. Tarasevitch movingly recalls Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and Soloviev 
(that great mediator between the Eastern and Western Churches) as 
expressing the highest ideals of Eastern Christian humanism. One may 
add that these three great Russian writers and thinkers brought their 
ideals strikingly to the attention of the Western world, and have thus 
invested their message with a universal value far beyond the purely Rus- 
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sian scope. Fr. Reinhold speaks of Berdiaev and Bulgakov, the Orthodox 
philosopher and the Orthodox theologian, whose works have been trans- 
lated in many languages and who have become part of Western spiritual 
culture, as I have recently pointed out in an article in Commonweal. 
Fr. Reinhold justly reminds us on the other hand of the Catholic religious 
whose lives have been devoted at Ramsgate and Chevetogne to the study of 
Eastern Christianity. So let me here recall with gratitude the name of 
Father Clement Lialine, one of the Benedictines of Chevetogne, who is a 
Russian beloved by Catholics and Orthodox alike for his deep under- 
standing of both East and West. 

Now such an understanding, such a link is possible precisely because 
the Russian spirit has not the rigidity, the “Hellenistic,” almost passion- 
less character which Fedotov ascribes to Byzantine Christianity (in the 
excerpt quoted by Fr. Reinhold). True, Christ came from Byzantium to 
Russia, He came as the Pantocrator, “the judge, not the redeemer.” But 
how soon His image is transformed in the heart and mind of the Russian 
people who have received Him! He becomes once more the Redeemer, and 
there are more churches dedicated in Russia to the Savior (the Spassitel 
or Spass) than in the lands of the West. But He especially becomes the 
poor and humble Christ, the teacher of the kenotic way, as often and 
profoundly stressed by Fedotov in his writings. Now though this kenotic 
way is typically Russian (Fr. Tarasevitch excellently brought this out in 
his article), yet it is the way of Western mystics too; a St. Theodosius 
and a St. Sergius would have been welcomed as brothers by St. Francis. 
There is a legend among Russians that the Curé d’Ars knew about St. 
Seraphim. This would be an interesting sphere of investigation, and may 
not be a completely improbable supposition. Psychologically, spiritually, 
it would have been possible, just as it was possible for St. Tychon to 
have Western religious paintings on the walls of his cell, hanging next 
to his ikons. 


And John of Cronstadt, who of course is not a saint of the Russian 
Church, but only a priest and an extraordinary personality, did not only 
promote the “revival-meeting” type of public confession (something, by 
the way, quite unusual and not customary at all in the Russian Orthodox 
Church practice); he also, and this is far more important, made the 
Eucharistic life a center of devotion as it is in the West. He thus re- 
established among the Russian Orthodox the practice of frequent Com- 
munion, which had been abandoned for many centuries, and even banned 
as “Latin.” 


We are not blind to the fact that John of Cronstadt enjoyed distinctions 
and honors, and was politically speaking a stark reactionary. But there 
have been reactionary, vain and ambitious men in the Western Church 
too, and there have been good priests serving undemocratic and even 
tyrannical regimes in other countries than Russia. On the other hand, in 
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Russia, just as in the Western world, we find examples of religious inde- 
pendence and fortitude. Archpriest Avvakum, whose life told by himself 
is given in the Treasury, opposed not only Patriarch Nikon, but the Tsar, 
refusing honors and distinctions repeatedly offered him, and preferring the 
stake. Patriarch Nikon himself was at the end of his rule in bitter conflict 
with the Tsar and was deposed and banished because of his unbending 
character. But the most famous example of spiritual and moral fortitude 
in Russian history is that of Philip, Metropolitan of Moscow, who rebuked 
Ivan the Terrible in public, and who was imprisoned and murdered by 
Ivan’s henchmen. Philip was at that time the highest spiritual authority 
in Russia, and the direct predecessor of the Patriarchs. 


It is the same spirit of resistance and unflinching faith that many a 
Russian priest, monk and bishop manifested under the Bolshevik regime, 
which persecuted, as we know, the representatives of the Church, send- 
ing them to prison, banishing them to the frozen North or interning 
them in slave camps. In spite of this long struggle against religion, during 
which all methods of violence, demoralization and persuasion were un- 
successfully applied, the Russian Church has survived; nor has-it at any 
time (except the minor branch of the so-called Living Church) given up 
anything of her dogma or her liturgy. And we must not forget the Rus- 
sian Orthodox clergy who left Russia during the Bolshevik revolution and 
built up with great courage and devotion a Russian Church in exile; 
this Church has produced a number of remarkable and saintly men. One 
of them is reflected in the Treasury, in Father Yelchaninov’s diary. 


I recall coming across Fr. Yelchaninov’s grave in a small cemetery 
somewhere in the Paris suburbs. It was a poor cemetery and a poor priest’s 
grave, surmounted by a plain wooden cross. The cross had been fashioned 
according to the Byzantine pattern, and a small red candle had been 
placed near it, as is the custom in Orthodox countries. This was the grave 
of a Russian kenotic priest buried in Western soil. When one comes 
across such a landmark, one becomes more deeply aware that there is no 
opposition between the just of East and West. 


New York City HELENE IswoLsky 


“CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL SETTINGS” 


To the Editor: —I fear that my reference to Fr. Rossini’s arrangement 
of the Sunday Offertories (O. F., 23, p.40) may possibly give rise to 
misunderstanding. Nothing is missing; and every recognition is due the 
author for his pioneering work in getting choirs to sing the propers. What 
I meant to recommend, e. g., were the texts of Carolus Ott, instead of 
a repitition of verses. 


Sunnyside, Wash. (Rev.) H. A. RemInHOLD 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LES ORIGINES DE PRIME. By Dom Jacques Froger, O.S.B. Edizioni Litur- 
giche (Via 24 Maggio, 10), Rome, Italy. 1946. Pp. 135. Paper, 400 lire. 
The celebrated John Cassian was to such an extent the “spiritual 

guide” of the monks of the West that St. Benedict in his Rule recom- 

mended a daily reading from Cassian’s Institutes. In the latter, where he 
is dealing with the divine office, Cassian tells in very picturesque fashion 
of a “new service” originated in his own monastery at Bethlehem during 
his own childhood there, and which thence spread rapidly over East and 

West. Since the sixteenth century it has been an unquestioned view that 

Cassian’s “new service” was Prime, but prior to the sixteenth century, 

from Isidore of Seville (about 610) on, it was an all but unanimous opin- 

ion that Cassian spoke of the origin of Lauds. But no one ever made an 
effort to assemble all the available data and investigate the problem criti- 
cally — that is no one did until Dom Jacques Froger of Solesmes set him- 
self the task some years ago. His researches are presented as No. 19 of 
the Bibliotheca ““Ephemerides Liturgicae,” and are announced in modest 
fashion as being somewhat provisory in form. But no new data can ever 
make much modification necessary in these solid and converging investi- 
gations. One seldom sees, in fact, an historical problem settled with such 
finality as this one: up to the fourth century the divine office consisted 
of nocturns (Matins) and Vespers. Terce, Sext, None and Compline were 
all there by about 350. Lauds began in Cassian’s house about 370; Prime 
in Gaul about 510. 


St. Marys, Kansas GERALD ELtarp, S.J. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. Newly Translated from the Vulgate Latin. By 
Msgr. Ronald Knox. Vol. 1, Genesis to Esther. Sheed & Ward, Inc., N. Y. 
1948. Pp. 739. Cloth, $7.00. 

In this era of translations it is hardly credible that no English Catholic 
version of the Old Testament has appeared for over three centuries; it is 
even probable that apart from the Rheims translation Msgr. Knox’s pres- 
ent work (vol. 2, containing the remaining books, is said to be in press) 
stands alone as an authorized text of the whole Old Testament for the 
English-speaking world. This in itself makes the present volume historic. 

There has been sufficient reaction to Msgr. Knox’s previous Biblical 
translations for every one to be conversant with the character of his work. 
Comment on this latest publication will follow the lines accorded his New 
Testament and Psalms. There will be universal appreciation and gratitude 
to the Monsignor for providing Catholics with a presentable edition of the 
oldest section of Sacred Scripture; there will be universal praise of its 
excellent literary qualities, its felicitous phraseology, its rich rhythms, its 
modernity. There will mot be universal recognition of the work as one 
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which accurately renders the inspired thought or faithfully reflects its 
sequence. The studies in scholarly periodicals will resemble those already 
appearing on “The Psalms” (cf., e. g., The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 
Jan. 1948, pp. 42-54, “Msgr. Knox cannot be adjudged to be the ideal 
translator. This is precluded by his many changes in phraseology, his un- 
warranted transpositions, contractions, additions, exaggerations of empha- 
sis, and inaccuracies. These show that Msgr. Knox has re-written the style 
of the original, so that his version is no more than a successful paraphrase. 
The ideal translator, if he ever appears, will combine the conscientious 
fidelity of the scholar with Msgr. Knox’s mastery of English style”). It 
will be stressed that the original text should have been primary, and that 
in any event there was no excuse for not having used the definitive edi- 
tion of the Vulgate, begun by Cardinal Gasquet and continued by the 
Abbey of St. Jerome, for the first fourteen books (vol. 1 contains nine- 
teen books) instead of the relatively uncritical Clementine (?) edition. 
And after the last round in the polemic of pro & con is over there 
will remain the sad regret that it was only a lack of cooperation with 
British and continental Biblical scholars, a lack of utilizing to the full 
the great contributions of modern Biblical science which deprived the 
Monsignor of the superb opportunity of crowning his literary career with 
the “ideal version” of God’s inspired words, one serving as standard for 
the coming half millenium. W. G.H. 


PSALMS AND CANTICLES OF THE BREVIARY. By Rev. Richard J. 
Foster (Professor of S. Scripture, Oscott College, Birmingham). The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 275. Cloth, $3.75. 

The title of this book is misleading, inasmuch as it does not contain 
the sacred text of the psalms and canticles themselves, but only Father 
Foster’s explanations of them. These are arranged according to the order 
of the divine office in the Roman breviary. The scope of the work is very 
well defined by the author: “This book is not a new scriptural com- 
mentary, nor is it in any way a scientific work, but is intended rather as 
an ‘aid’ to our daily recitation of the Breviary. For a long time there has 
seemed to me to be room for a short work which, leaving aside the prob- 
lems of authorship, textual criticism and the like, would explain the psalms 
simply, in a non-technical way. Such is the purpose of the present book, 
in which I have tried to introduce and explain each psalm and canticle in 
its setting and have then given a few reflections which might serve to apply 
the sacred writer’s thoughts to everyday life” (p. xvii). 

Such a book certainly has its place and Father Foster has performed 
the task of writing it most creditably. His bibliography, though rather 
limited, includes the standard critical commentaries, and in his own work 
he gathers and extracts the most pertinent items from them. There is no 
scientific apparatus, nor textual criticism, nor laborious presentation of 
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the internal and external criteria of interpretation, which the exegete is 
obliged to make. In succinct expositions, he just gives the background 
and a synopsis of the subject-matter of each psalm and canticle. To these 
he adds “reflections” which seem to refer to the spiritual meaning of the 
psalms, although, as often as not, they are just pious applications. 

The author has used the new official Latin Version and in his expo- 
sitions intersperses Latin quotations of leading verses of each psalm from 
it. But he has coined his own headings and they are all different from 
those in the New Latin Version. One feels that he might have done bet- 
ter than “Rosary of Divine Love” for Ps. 118, while “The Perfect Act 
of Contrition” seems to suit the “‘Miserere” admirably. Then again, 
“God’s Dwelling” for Psalm 92 is weaker and less apt than the Latin’s 
“The Lord is powerful King of the whole world.” On the whole we can- 
not see any improvement on the New Latin Version in any of Father 
Foster’s headings. 

The fact is that the New Latin Version’s headings correspond generally 
to the ideas of the new classification of the psalms on the basis of their 
liturgical background, i. e., on the basis of liturgical themes and subject- 
matter in them (see Prolegomena of the New Latin Version, Benziger 
Bros., 1945, p. xii ff.). Father Foster’s work does not show recognition 
of this new trend in the exegesis of the psalms, which has thrown precious 
and fresh light on them. He rather follows the traditional manner of inter- 
pretation by setting the psalms in the historical circumstances of their 
composition or subject-matter — an approach that may sometimes pre- 
clude or obscure right interpretation, because these circumstances at times 
have nothing at all to do with the scope and purpose of the psalmist. 


But even allowing for that, Father Foster’s explanations ring true and 
beneath their unassuming front one recognizes the master of his subject. 
We are somewhat reminded of Pére M.-J. Lagrange’s The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which in simple popular style presents the rich fruits of long 
years of hard scientific work. 


For those, therefore, who are “busy” and “haven’t time,” this book 
should be most valuable, as offering the positive results of the critical 
commentaries in simple form. Only it has to be insisted that the book is 
an “aid” to the study of the psalms. We must first of all take in hand 
the sacred text itself, even though we find out all too soon that much help 
is necessary in discovering their meaning. 


Perhaps the best “aid” just reveals their native divine simplicity, and 
for such purpose there seems to be a special suitability in the type of book 
which Father Foster has written. In critical commentaries, on the other 
hand, one is liable to make the mistake of looking for more than sim- 
plicity and the intrusion of the human mind covers up God’s pure Word 
with confusion and needless complication. In the same breath, however, 
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it has to be remarked that the unsung patient scientific work in the 
critical commentaries paves the way and supplies the material for works 
like Father Foster’s. 

Fifield, Wis. REMBERT Sore, O.S.B. 


LE BREVIAIRE EXPLIQUE DANS L’ESPRIT DU RENOUVEAU ILL 
TURGIQUE. By Dr. Pius Parsch. Translated (from the German) by Abbé 
M. Grandclaudon. Editions Salvator, Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin, France. 1948, 

Pp. 320. Paper,225 fr. 

This is one of the finest books on the breviary that has yet appeared, 
and is entirely worthy of its author, the famous liturgical pioneer of 
Austria. Inspirational as well as instructional, it will lead to an apprecia- 
tion of the divine office as his Liturgy of the Mass helped thousands to 
understand and love the Sacrifice. 

The book has three divisions. The first part is a brief introduction of 
forty pages, in which the author sets down some fundamental notions 
about the breviary and, in general, answers the question, “Why recite it?” 
The divine office is the “ugly duckling” of our devotional life. Many 
religious, priests and nuns say it simply because it is a duty (a burden- 
some one at that) to be gotten through as quickly as possible. ““When 
they really wish to pray,” adds Dr. Parsch, “they reach for their beads 
or have recourse to other devotions.” He gives two principal reasons for 
the importance of the brievary. He who recites it is united with the 
Church, the Spouse of Christ, and prays for the vast interests of the 
kingdom of God on earth. Second, the breviary is a ladder on which to 
mount to God. Throughout the liturgical year the soul climbs upward 
day by day, even hour by hour. “The breviary and the Mass form a 
unit, the liturgical day of the faithful. They can be compared to the 
sun and the planets: the Mass is the sun of the Christian day, and around 
this sun gravitate the planets, that is, the Hours of the breviary.” 

In the second part of the book Dr. Parsch takes up the principal ele- 
ments of the breviary, the psalms, lessons, and prayers, and he treats each 
in turn very thoroughly. Then he explains more briefly what he terms 
the minor elements: verses, antiphons, responses, and hymns. Lastly, he 
studies the “ordinary,” the parts which are repeated almost daily, the 
invitatory, Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, and the 
antiphons to the Blessed Virgin. 

The third part treats of the spirit of the breviary, the composition of 
the various Hours, and examines the meaning of the office throughout the 
liturgical year. No one is better able than Dr. Parsch to interpret the 
Church’s prayer as prescribed for the seasons of Advent, Christmas, Lent, 
Easter, Pentecost, and the other great feasts. He makes even the apathetic 
reader realize the charm of the Advent liturgy, expressed in its joyous 
antiphons, its solemn lessons, and its touching melodies. His explanation 
of the Christmas Matins is nothing less than thrilling. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Throughout the book there are many valuable hints for those who find 
the office difficult to say. The author advises that the Hours be said sepa- 
rately if possible, not all at one sitting (kneeling). “Before all, let us 
guard against treating the breviary as an accessory occupation, saying 
to ourselves, ‘Now I have a few spare moments, I shall get my Little 
Hours said as quickly as possible’.” He suggests helpful means for learn- 
ing to understand better the meaning of the psalms (using a card index, 
writing notes in the margin of the breviary, etc.). He frequently reminds 
us that the canonical prayer is not a private meditation but a great litur- 
gical drama. 

Dr. Parsch’s style is simple, direct, clear, and anything but dull. Most 
priests and religious will probably strike their breasts while reading this 
book but they will not be tempted to put it down before they come to 
the very end. We hope it will soon appear in English translation. In 
the meantime, this French version can be had for less than a dollar; the 
German original (Breviererklaerung) is available for less than two, from 
Volksliturgischer Verlag, Wien 1, Austria; and a series of articles by Dr. 
Parsch in O.F., Vol. XIII, will serve as a good introduction. 

S. J. K. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY. By Rev. M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 129. Cloth, $1.75. 

Recent years have witnessed a renewed and vigorous interest in the 
study of the vital relationship between Christ and His members. Volumes 
have been written on the subject. It has remained for Father Boylan to 
produce a brief, readable, practical treatment of an essential doctrine of 
the spiritual life. 

You will find here a book shorn of ponderous theological terminology, 
and swept free of textbook stuffiness. And yet, you will discover a precise, 
correct, and dynamic presentation of one of the most important and 
inspiring dogmas of Christianity. In short, Father Boylan’s little volume 
will prove to be a vade mecum for any person sincerely interested in cul- 
tivating the spiritual life according to Christ’s plan. 

It is not only the fresh, attractive treatment of the subject which rec- 
ommends this book. Father Boylan brings up several interesting and il- 
luminating points not generally found in other books treating of the 
Mystical Body. For example, he refers in some detail to the association 
which we have with the various “mysteries” in the life of Christ. In this 
he follows the lead of the great French theologians of the seventeenth 
century (Bérulle, Condren, Olier). Far from making the life of our Lord 
a mere portrait or pattern to be followed, he thus shows the very real con- 
nection between the actions or events of Christ’s life and the daily conduct 
of each of the faithful. This explanation helps the reader to understand 
the injunction of the Church to live Christ’s life in one’s own personal life. 

P. J.G. 
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which accurately renders the inspired thought or faithfully reflects its 
sequence. The studies in scholarly periodicals will resemble those already 
appearing on “The Psalms” (cf., e. g., The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 
Jan. 1948, pp. 42-54, “Msgr. Knox cannot be adjudged to be the ideal 
translator. This is precluded by his many changes in phraseology, his un- 
warranted transpositions, contractions, additions, exaggerations of empha- 
sis, and inaccuracies. These show that Msgr. Knox has re-written the style 
of the original, so that his version is no more than a successful paraphrase. 
The ideal translator, if he ever appears, will combine the conscientious 
fidelity of the scholar with Msgr. Knox’s mastery of English style”). It 
will be stressed that the original text should have been primary, and that 
in any event there was no excuse for not having used the definitive edi- 
tion of the Vulgate, begun by Cardinal Gasquet and continued by the 
Abbey of St. Jerome, for the first fourteen books (vol. 1 contains nine- 
teen books) instead of the relatively uncritical Clementine (?) edition. 


And after the last round in the polemic of pro & con is over there 
will remain the sad regret that it was only a lack of cooperation with 
British and continental Biblical scholars, a lack of utilizing to the full 
the great contributions of modern Biblical science which deprived the 
Monsignor of the superb opportunity of crowning his literary career with 
the “ideal version” of God’s inspired words, one serving as standard for 
the coming half millenium. W. G. H. 


PSALMS AND CANTICLES OF THE BREVIARY. By Rev. Richard J. 
Foster (Professor of S. Scripture, Oscott College, Birmingham). The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 275. Cloth, $3.75. 

The title of this book is misleading, inasmuch as it does not contain 
the sacred text of the psalms and canticles themselves, but only Father 
Foster’s explanations of them. These are arranged according to the order 
of the divine office in the Roman breviary. The scope of the work is very 
well defined by the author: “This book is not a new scriptural com- 
mentary, nor is it in any way a scientific work, but is intended rather as 
an ‘aid’ to our daily recitation of the Breviary. For a long time there has 
seemed to me to be room for a short work which, leaving aside the prob- 
lems of authorship, textual criticism and the like, would explain the psalms 
simply, in a non-technical way. Such is the purpose of the present book, 
in which I have tried to introduce and explain each psalm and canticle in 
its setting and have then given a few reflections which might serve to apply 
the sacred writer’s thoughts to everyday life” (p. xvii). 

Such a book certainly has its place and Father Foster has performed 
the task of writing it most creditably. His bibliography, though rather 
limited, includes the standard critical commentaries, and in his own work 
he gathers and extracts the most pertinent items from them. There is no 
scientific apparatus, nor textual criticism, nor laborious presentation of 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the internal and external criteria of interpretation, which the exegete is 
obliged to make. In succinct expositions, he just gives the background 
and a synopsis of the subject-matter of each psalm and canticle. To these 
he adds “reflections” which seem to refer to the spiritual meaning of the 
psalms, although, as often as not, they are just pious applications. 

The author has used the new official Latin Version and in his expo- 
sitions intersperses Latin quotations of leading verses of each psalm from 
it. But he has coined his own headings and they are all different from 
those in the New Latin Version. One feels that he might have done bet- 
ter than “Rosary of Divine Love” for Ps. 118, while “The Perfect Act 
of Contrition” seems to suit the “Miserere” admirably. Then again, 
“God’s Dwelling” for Psalm 92 is weaker and less apt than the Latin’s 
“The Lord is powerful King of the whole world.” On the whole we can- 
not see any improvement on the New Latin Version in any of Father 
Foster’s headings. 

The fact is that the New Latin Version’s headings correspond generally 
to the ideas of the new classification of the psalms on the basis of their 
liturgical background, i. e., on the basis of liturgical themes and subject- 
matter in them (see Prolegomena of the New Latin Version, Benziger 
Bros., 1945, p. xii ff.). Father Foster’s work does not show recognition 
of this new trend in the exegesis of the psalms, which has thrown precious 
and fresh light on them. He rather follows the traditional manner of inter- 
pretation by setting the psalms in the historical circumstances of their 
composition or subject-matter — an approach that may sometimes pre- 
clude or obscure right interpretation, because these circumstances at times 
have nothing at all to do with the scope and purpose of the psalmist. 


But even allowing for that, Father Foster’s explanations ring true and 
beneath their unassuming front one recognizes the master of his subject. 
We are somewhat reminded of Pére M.-J. Lagrange’s The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which in simple popular style presents the rich fruits of long 
years of hard scientific work. 


For those, therefore, who are “busy” and “haven’t time,” this book 
should be most valuable, as offering the positive results of the critical 
commentaries in simple form. Only it has to be insisted that the book is 
an “aid” to the study of the psalms. We must first of all take in hand 
the sacred text itself, even though we find out all too soon that much help 
is necessary in discovering their meaning. 


Perhaps the best “aid” just reveals their native divine simplicity, and 
for such purpose there seems to be a special suitability in the type of book 
which Father Foster has written. In critical commentaries, on the other 
hand, one is liable to make the mistake of looking for more than sim- 
plicity and the intrusion of the human mind covers up God’s pure Word 
with confusion and needless complication. In the same breath, however, 
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it has to be remarked that the unsung patient scientific work in the 
critical commentaries paves the way and supplies the material for works 
like Father Foster’s. 

Fifield, Wis. REMBERT Sora, O.S.B. 


LE BREVIAIRE EXPLIQUE DANS L’ESPRIT DU RENOUVEAU LI 
TURGIQUE. By Dr. Pius Parsch. Translated (from the German) by Abbé 
M. Grandclaudon. Editions Salvator, Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin, France. 1948. 

Pp. 320. Paper,225 fr. 

This is one of the finest books on the breviary that has yet appeared, 
and is entirely worthy of its author, the famous liturgical pioneer of 
Austria. Inspirational as well as instructional, it will lead to an apprecia- 
tion of the divine office as his Liturgy of the Mass helped thousands to 
understand and love the Sacrifice. 

The book has three divisions. The first part is a brief introduction of 
forty pages, in which the author sets down some fundamental notions 
about the breviary and, in general, answers the question, ““Why recite it?” 
The divine office is the “ugly duckling” of our devotional life. Many 
religious, priests and nuns say it simply because it is a duty (a burden- 
some one at that) to be gotten through as quickly as possible. “When 
they really wish to pray,” adds Dr. Parsch, “they reach for their beads 
or have recourse to other devotions.” He gives two principal reasons for 
the importance of the brievary. He who recites it is united with the 
Church, the Spouse of Christ, and prays for the vast interests of the 
kingdom of God on earth. Second, the breviary is a ladder on which to 
mount to God. Throughout the liturgical year the soul climbs upward 
day by day, even hour by hour. “The breviary and the Mass form a 
unit, the liturgical day of the faithful. They can be compared to the 
sun and the planets: the Mass is the sun of the Christian day, and around 
this sun gravitate the planets, that is, the Hours of the breviary.” 

In the second part of the book Dr. Parsch takes up the principal ele- 
ments of the breviary, the psalms, lessons, and prayers, and he treats each 
in turn very thoroughly. Then he explains more briefly what he terms 
the minor elements: verses, antiphons, responses, and hymns. Lastly, he 
studies the “ordinary,” the parts which are repeated almost daily, the 
invitatory, Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, and the 
antiphons to the Blessed Virgin. 

The third part treats of the spirit of the breviary, the composition of 
the various Hours, and examines the meaning of the office throughout the 
liturgical year. No one is better able than Dr. Parsch to interpret the 
Church’s prayer as prescribed for the seasons of Advent, Christmas, Lent, 
Easter, Pentecost, and the other great feasts. He makes even the apathetic 
reader realize the charm of the Advent liturgy, expressed in its joyous 
antiphons, its solemn lessons, and its touching melodies. His explanation 
of the Christmas Matins is nothing less than thrilling. 
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Throughout the book there are many valuable hints for those who find 
the office difficult to say. The author advises that the Hours be said sepa- 
rately if possible, not all at one sitting (kneeling). “Before all, let us 
guard against treating the breviary as an accessory occupation, saying 
to ourselves, ‘Now I have a few spare moments, I shall get my Little 
Hours said as quickly as possible’.” He suggests helpful means for learn- 
ing to understand better the meaning of the psalms (using a card index, 
writing notes in the margin of the breviary, etc.). He frequently reminds 
us that the canonical prayer is not a private meditation but a great litur- 
gical drama. 

Dr. Parsch’s style is simple, direct, clear, and anything but dull. Most 
priests and religious will probably strike their breasts while reading this 
book but they will not be tempted to put it down before they come to 
the very end. We hope it will soon appear in English translation. In 
the meantime, this French version can be had for less than a dollar; the 
German original (Breviererklaerung) is available for less than two, from 
Volksliturgischer Verlag, Wien 1, Austria; and a series of articles by Dr. 
Parsch in O.F., Vol. XIII, will serve as a good introduction. 

aR. 3%. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY. By Rev. M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 129. Cloth, $1.75. 

Recent years have witnessed a renewed and vigorous interest in the 
study of the vital relationship between Christ and His members. Volumes 
have been written on the subject. It has remained for Father Boylan to 
produce a brief, readable, practical treatment of an essential doctrine of 
the spiritual life. 

You will find here a book shorn of ponderous theological terminology, 
and swept free of textbook stuffiness. And yet, you will discover a precise, 
correct, and dynamic presentation of one of the most important and 
inspiring dogmas of Christianity. In short, Father Boylan’s little volume 
will prove to be a vade mecum for any person sincerely interested in cul- 
tivating the spiritual life according to Christ’s plan. 

It is not only the fresh, attractive treatment of the subject which rec- 
ommends this book. Father Boylan brings up several interesting and il- 
luminating points not generally found in other books treating of the 
Mystical Body. For example, he refers in some detail to the association 
which we have with the various “mysteries” in the life of Christ. In this 
he follows the lead of the great French theologians of the seventeenth 
century (Bérulle, Condren, Olier). Far from making the life of our Lord 
a mere portrait or pattern to be followed, he thus shows the very real con- 
nection between the actions or events of Christ’s life and the daily conduct 
of each of the faithful. This explanation helps the reader to understand 
the injunction of the Church to live Christ’s life in one’s own personal life. 


P. J. G. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF YOUNG CHILDREN. For Teachers and 
Parents. By S.N.D. (Second edition revised and enlarged.) The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 173. Cloth, $2.25. 

Teachers of first Communion classes will find considerable inspiration 
and help in this small book. Teachers of Christian doctrine for any age 
level will find in it the inspiration for such a teaching of the truths of 
the faith as will lead the pupils to lay hold not merely of the words but 
also of the divine realities named by the words. The book reveals real 
sympathetic acquaintance with children and an ability to formulate a 
method of teaching that suits seven-year-olds without detriment to the 
accuracy of statement of dogmas or to reverence in presenting sacred 
truths. Particularly to be commended, it seems to me, are the author's 
presentation of the mystery of the blessed Trinity and the immediate 
preparation for first confession and first Communion. Less satisfactory is 
the treatment of the redemption and the effects of the redemption, inas- 
much as the mystery of our divine adoption seems not to be adequately 
set forth. In the section, “Special Times in the Year,” one is disappointed 
to find instructions only on Lent, the month of May, and the month of 
November. It would be equally within the compass of children’s under- 
standing if they were taught the mind of the Church in celebrating 
Advent, Christmas, the Epiphany, Lent, Easter, and Pentecost. S. J. M. 


A RETREAT SOUVENIR with Practical Resolutions. By Rev. Father Vic- 
tor, C.P. Translated from the French by Rev. Father Edmund, C.P. Second 
Printing. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 79. Paper, 
30 cents. 

Rev. Father Victor, C.P., has given layfolk a handy pocket booklet of 
spiritual helps for guarding and renewing the graces of a retreat. The em- 
phasis is all on the practical side: the resolutions for the lay person’s daily 
life and growth in goodness come down to concrete, specific instances; 
and the guards for the virtues likewise ask of him to be practical in pro- 
tecting the avenues to the soul, the senses, against inviting temptation or 
sin. The parts, “My Dignity as a Child of God” and “Serving the Master 
as a Victim-Soul,” are particularly noteworthy in these days of moral 
looseness and pleasure-seeking. 

The translation by Rev. Father Edmund, C.P., is in ready English, 
fully adequate. H. J. F. 


THE SACRED HEART AND THE PRIESTHOOD. By Mother Louise 
Margaret Claret de la Touche. A Translation from the French. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. xxxii-224. Cloth, $2.75. 

This rather small book on the love of God and the priesthood is very 
highly useful for priests on the devotional and meditative plane. The 
author (originally of the French Sisters of the Visitation, and whose cause 
for canonization has been successfully introduced in Rome) claims that 
our Lord told her the contents of this book, in her words: “He (Jesus) is 
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the author of it.” The contents lay unpublished for many years before 
Mother Louise Margaret set about under obedience to have them put 
into print. 

The book is truly packed with useful matter for the priest among souls: 
the right psychology — the psychology of Jesus— in treating with all 
sorts of souls is everywhere evident. Priests can here find many an answer 
to their questions in their pastoral work among renegade and weak persons 
—answers from the methods of the Priest of priests Himself. 

Two very helpful and inspiring parts of the book are “The Mystical 
Heart of Christ” and “God is Christ’s, Christ Is the Priest’s, the Priest 
Belongs to Souls.” A short sketch of the life of Mother Louise Margaret 
is very informative on the Sacred Heart and the priest. The authorship of 
the translation from the French is not clearly given. H. J. F. 


THE PROPER OF THE MASS. To be Sung on Sundays and Feasts. By 
Dom Laurence Bévenot, O.S.B. Cary & Co., London. 1948. Pp. xii-180. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

ORGAN BOOK WITH ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE PROPER OF 
THE MASS. By Dom Laurence Bévenot, O.S.B. Pp. 24. Paper, 50 cents. 
Dom Laurence Bévenot, of Ampleforth Abbey, England, has composed 

simple yet beautiful melodies for the entire proper of the Mass, including 

the sequences. Too often, small and inexperienced choirs must sing the 
proper on one tone. Such a practice soon becomes monotonous. Yet for 
them, even the Gregorian psalm tones set to the proper are too difficult. 

The melodic formulas of Dom Bévenot are much easier than the psalm 
tones, because their format consists of a reciting note, an occasional flex 
and a brief jubilus or turn. Incidentally, the jubius always occurs on the 
last syllable of a phrase. There are four sets of melodies and four melodies 
in each set — comparable to the four parts of the proper, namely the 
introit, gradual etc., offertory and communion. Each set uses one of the 
Gregorian tonics as its tonic. In other words, their final notes are re, mi, 
fa and sol respectively. Because the compositions are so much like chant, 
the reviewer fears lest choirs will remain satisfied after learning them and 
never attempt to sing the chant itself. That would of course be contrary 
to the composer’s wishes, expressed in the preface of his work. 

It is interesting to note that the sizes of these two books have a purpose- 
ful and practical relationship. The Proper of the Mass contains the texts 
and is small. The Organ Book is larger, and the organ accompaniment for 
each part of the proper is written only on the top line. Thus, when the 
book containing the texts is placed over the Organ Book, the organist can 
se both the accompaniment as well as the text — the former above the 
latter. The lower part of the pages in the Organ Book contains interludes 
that reflect the modes of the accompaniments written above. The organist 
who uses these will preserve the unity that should exist between the vocal 
and instrumental music heard during Mass. 
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The only adverse criticism to be made is the lack of accent marks on | 
words of three or more syllables. The ordinary choir member needs such 
accent marks. This fault can of course be easily remedied with a pencil, | 


B.L.S. 


DANTE THEOLOGIAN: The Divine Comedy, Translation and Com- 
mentary. By Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., Se, 
Louis, Mo. 1948. Pp. 604. Cloth, $6.00. 

For the first time, as Father Patrick Cummins tells us in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Divine Comedy, a translator has attempted 
to reproduce in English terza rima verse the eleven-syllabled, unbroken ~ 
“‘whip-like line” of Dante. And so, while several terza rima translations 
of the Divine Comedy have appeared during the past fifty years, this is 
the first which consistently attempts to match Dante’s technique in its 
entirety. What Father Cummins aimed to do, in particular, was to con- 
vey the powerful effect of the unbroken line with a feminine rhyme 
ending. 

To say that Father Cummins does not always succeed in making a 
faultless translation is only to repeat what the critics have said of every 
other ferza rima translation thus far made. Italian is basically a much 
stronger rhyming language than the English, and as a result Father Cum- 
mins, as others before him, was sometimes forced to sacrifice the clear-cut, 
finely chiseled phrasing of the poem for the sake of rhyme. The transla- 
tion is nevertheless a notable achievement, and we are indebted to Father 
Cummins who with great courage and an abounding love for the Divine 
Comedy has accomplished what most critics would consider impossible. 

Dante Theologian contains the Encyclical letter of Pope Benedict XV, 
written in 1921 on the occasion of the sixth centenary of the death of — 
Dante. It is a spirited and accurate translation, and will throw light on 
the Church’s attitude towards the greatest of all Catholic poets. 

The 172-page commentary, which gives to the book its title Theologian, 
is a theological interpretation of the poem. Enlightening as it is, we could 
wish that the eminent theologian and translator had written the com- 
mentary more in detail. Father Cummins was for many years Rector of 
the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo in Rome. As professor of dogmatic theology 
there, he taught the Summa Theologica and is perhaps the outstanding — 
student of St. Thomas in America today. Throughout his commentary 
we find golden nuggets of thought which throw light on obscure passages 
in the Divine Comedy, and which reveal his deep understanding of the 
poem. It is probably because of his familiarity with St. Thomas and © 
Dante, the two greatest minds of the Middle Ages, that the genial trans- 
lator does not amplify observations which are new and enlightening t0 
those unacquainted with the Summa. 

The book concludes with a dictionary of proper names. D. W. T. 
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